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Editorial, 


ROBABLY few, even of the most liberal Jews, 
fully understand the two sides of the racial 
prejudice which separates them from their 
Gentile neighbors in matters pertaining to the 
organization of society. Our frieridly corre- 

spondent, Mr. Isaacs, says that the taking down of the 
barrier which prevents intermarriage between Jews and 
Gentiles would be a solution of the Jewish problem, but 
would mean the dissolution of the Jew. That, we believe, 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished. If there be any 
pure-blooded Hebrews left in the world, they belong in a 
small stream of racial purity flowing through what is to 
them a mongrel marsh, wherein for many centuries He- 
brew and Gentile blood have flowed together, sometimes 
by marriage out of the Hebrew race and sometimes by 
marriage into it. Now, from our point of view, this inter- 
marriage has been of the greatest advantage. All that 
was good in the Jewish line has been saved, and the Jewish 
problem has disappeared. Let the religion stand on its 
own merits, and let the Jew follow the example of all 
other races in America, and mingle freely in marriage, as 
in business, with other races, and thus fulfil the mission 
of his race. 


Fd 


THERE never was a time when cheating in weights and 
measures and adulteration of food was not practised. 
We make a joke now of what were very serious moral 
lapses in the days of ‘‘deaconed”’ veal, sanded sugar, 
watered rum, wooden nutmegs, etc. The old rule was 
““Caveat emptor.’ It came down from Roman times 
and was interpreted, ‘‘The buyer takes his own risks.” 
In our time the innumerable products of coal tar make 
it possible to give any required color, scent, or flavor 
that may be needed to make cheap goods attractive. 
The canning process also is capable of basest uses, and 
yet, in proportion to the number of people and the bulk 
of trade, we believe there is, on the whole, less cheating 
than, let us say, in the days of the Civil War, when the 
basest frauds were perpetrated at the cost of suffering 
soldiers. 

e 


WE have reason to believe that our friends in San 
Francisco recognized the evils which were patent and 
blatant in that city before the earthquake. We believe 
that they are now determined that in rebuilding the 
city the places purified by fire shall never again be pol- 
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luted by the hideous vices which once disgraced them. 
Old rookeries are often abandoned to evil-minded men 
and women because nobody is ready to tear down and 
rebuild; but, when a street is once made light, clean, 
and handsome, it is easy to keep the most vulgar sinners 
at a distance. Things remained because they came down 
from the early days of chaos, and lawless things were 
tolerated which would not be allowed to begin a new 
career of shame. To drive the worst things out of their 
old haunts in San Francisco would not be to scatter them 
abroad to be reproduced in other places. Once put away, 
they can never come again. 


& 


THE editor began his direct connection with the 
Christian Register as a writer of editorials thirty-four years 
ago. Since that time, we think, no year has passed that 
he has not appeared anonymously in the columns of the 
paper. Occasionally he has come to the surface over 
his own name. During the nearly nine years that his 
name has stood at the head of the column he has seldom 
written a signed article. Now, for some weeks, his read- 
ers will note a change of policy. We begin a series of 
short articles intended to present many phases of religious 
experience, with little quotation, with almost no depend- 
ence upon books, but simply as a result of conscious and 
unconscious living and thinking. The intention is to set 
down only that which can be confirmed by testimony 
drawn from the experience of any religious man in any 
church or in no church. These successive chapters will 
be the spontaneous expression of the beliefs which have 
gradually shaped themselves as the result of contact with 
life and of such thought as the author has been able to 
bestow upon the questions that have arisen on his way 
from youth to the present time. 


& 


CHILDREN’S courts will soon be established in all the 
cities which are ruled by intelligence, common sense, and 
a decent regard for human welfare. That a boy or girl 
of tender years should be put in a prison cell or in a crimi- 
nal dock with men and women of bestial natures and ob- 
scene speech is an outrage so gross that the wonder is 
that it was ever permitted. We must not make light of 
crime, and we must appeal to the sense of shame in deal- 
ing with youthful criminals; but any course of discipline 
which makes crime more familiar to them than it was 
before is itself a criminal outrage which ought now to be 
outgrown and put aside. No church ought to let another 
year pass without seeing to it that the outcast little ones 
of the community are not tempted and driven into a hell 
of crime from which they could be rescued if the church 
would take heed. 

oh 


THE Spectator is publishing a series of articles under 
the general title ‘‘The Manufacture of Paupers.” They 
are written by different persons, each taking his own 
point of view, and all leading to the common conclusion 
that in many ways the unemployed and dependent 
classes are tempted to give up all efforts to support them- 
selves and enroll themselves as paupers. In this country 
such misdirection of philanthropy has not gone so far 
as it has in England, but we have too much of it here. 
There are many who get no fair chance at the beginning, 
and have to fight against odds all their lives. As one of 
them said, they are like people in a drain pipe along which 
they have got to crawl until they die. The sorry plight 
of these fellow-creatures should excite sympathy, and 
lead to measures of reform which will give the children 
a chance, and make justice the rule in all business trans- 
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actions with adults. But every well-meant invitation 
to old or young to receive free dinners and other gifts of 
charity when they are not absolutely necessary to stop 
the pangs of hunger tempt from the path of honest in- 
dustry those who later may become the pests of society. 


The Bishop and Unitarians. 


In a recent Churchman the following item of news is 
published without note or comment: ‘‘Nothing in the 
diocese of London, said Bishop Ingram, speaking on 
June 26, gave him more trouble than the marriage question. 
He had been lately asked to sanction the marriage of 
two American Unitarians in one of the churches of the 
diocese. He had refused unhesitatingly, with the obzter 
dictum that such a marriage would be hypocrisy on the 
part of the celebrating clergyman and hypocrisy on the 
part of the persons wanting to be married. The marriage 
service, he said, should be used only for those who had 
been baptized into the Christian Church.” By a singular 
coincidence the story of these outcast Unitarians came 
to the knowledge of the editor. Two exceedingly repu- 
table young persons, after long acquaintance in America, 
met in London where they were strangers, and decided to 
begin ‘‘their wedding journey.”” Not knowing the terrors 
of the Church and the awful authority of the bishop of 
London, they innocently asked a Christian minister to 
join them in lawful wedlock. The clergyman, not daring 
to act upon his own judgment, referred the question to his 
bishop, who unhesitatingly refused on the ground stated 
above. Now it happens that the young man who made 
this request was baptized in a church of which, standing 
in its pulpit one Sunday evening, Phillips Brooks said, 
‘We meet to-night in a Christian church.’’ Now 
Bishop Ingram was appointed to his high office by his 
Majesty King Edward VII., the ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” 
because he was a man approved by good works of many 
kinds. He is a lover of his fellow-men, and to the poor 
of London he has been a father and a friend. But some 
startling suggestions come out of the fact that he con- 
sidered any Unitarian unworthy to receive the blessing 
of a clergyman in a diocese over which he presided. One 
straight inference from his decision is that, if there were 
in England no church but the Anglican, he, and such as 
he, would refuse to perform a marriage service for all men 
and women who were not baptized into the Established 
Church. We have thought the day was past when such 
a decision was possible, and had begun to relax a little 
the hard saying that no ecclesiastic of any creed could be 
trusted to exercise supreme power over the lives and 
spiritual fortunes of his fellow-men. In America our 
observation has been that Episcopalians eagerly availed 
themselves of the chance to perform the marriage service 
in their churches over men and women, whether one or 
both of them should be Unitarian. We believe that 
there are Catholic priests in America who would not hesi- 
tate to marry two Unitarian strangers in a strange city, 
even if they did not recant and join the Catholic Church. 
We should like to know what were the private reflections 
of the editor of the Churchman when he printed this bit 
of news concerning one of the foremost bishops in the 
Anglican Church. 

We subjoin two successive weekly comments on the 
event noticed above, taken from the Christian Life of 
London. Also, in another column, we print a letter 
from Rev. F. B. Mott, one of the parties to this little 
international episode. 

‘An unconscious humorist, the Bishop of London would 
appear to be ever on the alert for opporturfity to point 
out weaknesses in the ecclesiastical system of which he is 
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an ornament, and to help on the cause of disestablishment. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of the Association of Lay 
Helpers for the Diocese of London, he said that nothing 
gave him more trouble than the marriage question. ‘But 
in this, as far as he could, he stood by thelawof the Church 
as it had been handed down to them. He had been asked 
quite recently to consent to the marriage of two American 
Unitarians in one of their churches, and he had un- 
hesitatingly come to the conclusion that it would be an act 
of hypocrisy on the part of the clergyman performing the 
service and an act of hypocrisy on the part of the consent- 
ing parties. The marriage service was permeated with 
the Trinitarian doctrine, and they must see that the 
service was used only for those who were baptized in the 
Christian [2.e., Anglican] Church.’ It is rumored that 
Dr. Ingram’s emolument is to be reduced by about two- 
thirds, as he considers it an act of hypocrisy on his part 
to allow any but ‘baptized’ Anglicans to contribute in 
any way toward his stipend. Here, at any rate, is a con- 
sistent Christian.”’ 

“We noted last week that the present Bishop of London 
had refused to permit the marriage of a Unitarian bride 
and bridegroom to be celebrated in a church. He said 
he did so on the ground that ‘the marriage service was 
permeated with Trinitarian doctrine, and that he was 
standing by the Church’s law as it had been handed down.’ 
If Bishop Ingram knew much about either Church law 
or Church history, he would know that, so far from for- 
bidding Unitarians to be married in Church, his episcopal 
predecessors used to insist upon our being married there. 
From 1819 onwards our advocates in Parliament begged 
vainly for relief for us, and not till after seventeen years’ 
struggle did we get an Act passed which destroyed the 
Church’s monopoly, and allowed us to marry in our own 
chapels. In the course of that struggle the then bishops 
of London and of Chester emphatically insisted that there 
was nothing whatever in the service which could possibly 
offend the convictions of a conscientious Unitarian. The 
infallible Church is sadly changeable.”’ 


Life’s Denials. 


There is scarcely a career however humble that has 
not had some good.chance, so called, some opportunity 
for betterment in fortune, position, or the consideration 
of men, that has not been neglected or missed through 
inadvertence or accident. The sharp-sighted, alert, and 
wide awake are few: the heedless and half-blind are 
many. When friend speaks to friend in confidence, there 
is generally a story to tell of something that some time 
came just within reach, a dazzling bit of luck, and was 
allowed to drift by and fall into other hands. 

The sting of life’s denials is in the souls of thousands in 
our mills, mines, and workshops. It is even in our 
kitchens, among those who seem the least intelligent. 
It seems useless to preach to the classes who have this 
eternal want in their souls. We cannot answer their 
complaints in simple words. Our high-flown and _ far- 
fetched explanations do not tell. We would console 
them for what they have not, but we cannot do it with- 
out giving ourselves away. 

They are struggling, they will continue to struggle until 
they have attained, and then perhaps they will come to 
understand that the chief advantage of it all lay in the 
struggle itself. To produce a human being capable of 
struggling, and attaining or, if attainment is impossible, 
of dying bravely without complaint or murmur seems to 
be very precious to Nature, Providence, or God, call 
it what you will. Thousands, perhaps millions, of her 
bravest and best have so lived and died. If we could feel 
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that it is good for us to go past the path that leads to 
wealth and ease, and take the road to Poverty Flats, 
hard work, and plain living, much of the bitterness and 
gall that now exudes in brutal, low deeds would be harm- 
lessly drawn away. This putting off of our failures on 
some mysterious, malign power that loves to mislead and 
fool the simple soul is a wonderfully soothing salve to 
wounded pride and self-love; but it never added a grain 
of manhood or womanhood to the precious working, 
saving force of the world. 

There is nothing to show that nature or fate has | 
favorites, though the phrase has become stereotyped and 
deeply ingrained in the public mind. If her highest aim 
were to make a millionaire simply and solely without any 
qualifying and saving clause, what a pity it would seem 
for her to take such pains for a result really so in- 
significant! Sometimes we hear it said, by one who 
has known the pain of a great denial: ‘‘Perhaps it was 
better for me not to have succeeded. I lost a fine chance, 
but perhaps I am more of a man than if I had not lost 
in that game.’”’ The value of the game, whether lost or 
won, is all there,—‘‘to be more of a man,” to have more of 
the essential human quality, to find in every vicissitude 
the precious pearl of experience. 

The causes of life’s denials, by a very astute mind, 
might perhaps be calculated as accurately as a mathe- 
matical equation. But this would be only the obvious 
and external aspects of the case. The deeper signifi- 
cance is in the fact of human discipline, the lesson that 
takes up all of failure as well as all of so-called success, 
and works it into the fabric of character. We put such 
an overweight of importance ‘‘on what happens to us,”’ 
as we say, the superficial detail of life, that the counter- 
action that moulds the real stuff of being hardly counts in 
our talk. But this is the thing that in some subtle way 
life takes up and weaves into a new material, not at all 
accidental or chancy, but with the whole weight of divine 
purpose upon it, until we may learn that the hard and 
bitter denials have saved us to ourselves, instead of 
killing the impulses by which we advance along the road 
to the higher being. 


The Workingman. 


The distinctive appearance of the labor party, not 
only in England, but in America, during the last twenty- 
five years, and the growth of this party into strength 
sufficient to place a member in the British Cabinet, and 
to create a department in the American government, 
notes a most rapid evolution. Nowhere is there as yet 
a definition that will cover the movement or, even ap- 
proximately, an understanding of its purport. The 
movement is made up so far of contradictions and con- 
fusions, of which the sympathetic strike is a fair illustra- 
tion. As a folitical and social weapon it is notable 
only for its tremendous power, its blasting effect; but 
the blow is so delivered in the dark that friend is more 
likely to suffer than foe. The workingman so far has 
probably suffered more by strikes than his antago- 
nist. 

But who is te workingman? Is he a class by | imself, 
a lover of toil, or at least a doer as dis inguished from a 
class of idlers, or possib!y thinkers instead of practical 
achicvers? The lines cannot be drawn, for the non- 
workers in American society are an insignificant fraction, 
even if we include the capitalists who live on the in- 
terest of their accumulations. It is easy to get a definite 
conception of the day laborers, the men who live from 
hand to mouth, and have no capital from which they 
can draw interest. But these are not the men who run 
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labor parties, build labor halls, and manage labor 
strikes. Most of these men have bank accounts of some 
size, many of them draw salaries, and are of a degree of 
independence quite equal to the smaller capitalists. Not 
all of these men work, any more than do our golf players 
and Newport idlers. 

Labor we understand, but this labor movement is a 
puzzle. All the more because it comes to us with a 
distinct dislike for.labor and with a very light regard 
for manly achievement. It is not an organization to 
_ glorify the hand or hand achievement. Factory hands 
are said to carry books, so that they may be mistaken 
for school-girls. A prejudice against labor may be 
traceable to the labor movement itself. We can see 
nothing advantageous to the social world in this move- 
ment, unless the workingman can in the first place be 
taught to honor work. ‘This is the corner-stone of any 
real labor reform. Work is honorable. Work is achieve- 
ment, and achievement is victory. Human _ progress 
has come along the line of hand power, quite as much as 
brain power. The plough and the hoe are the real sword 
of Achilles, and cowardice is his heel. The loom and the 
reaper belong to the worker as well as the thinker. The 
real ambition of society is to produce that nice balance 
of thinking and working that will never permit a divorce 
of the two. This must involve and include a contempt 
for dependence, a hatred for all sorts of dependence upon 
the labor of others. Is American life moving along these 
lines? Is there less willingness to take something for 
nothing, the unearned increment ? 

But the workingman has to go farther to be worthy 
of his name and classification: he must learn to glorify 
manhood, in and for itself,—not shoddy, nor wealth, 
nor even brain power. And this honor for manhood 
must create in our labor party and in laboring men a new 
national spirit, something a great deal larger than has 
been developed so far in our dealings with social problems: 
there must grow up a regard for the rights and privileges 
of every human being everywhere. Patriotism must 
stand distinctively above class or privileged orders, but 
just as certainly must it take its rank as lower than a 
large-minded philanthropy. The new patriotism should 
be consistent with internationalism. One of the most 
conspicuous features of our social and political life is 
as yet the readiness with which we forget the human 
side, and assert our national right to starve those who 
are our rivals in trade or production. 

The workingman must love progress. He must honor 
study, and refuse in all ways to do anything on less than 
the most enlightened models. We have got well by the 
day when any laborer believes a reaping-machine or a 
cotton-gin to be his foe. He has learned that progress 
in every direction contributes more to the levelling of 
society than it does to the creation of the favored class. 
But he has not been able as yet to comprehend fully the 
value of experiment and investigation. We believe that 
a wide look, a good broad view of the great labor move- 
ment is full of hope; that it involves every one of the 
points that we have specified. We believe that out of 
the organized industrialism of the world is to arise, is 
already slowly appearing, a finer social order, a broader 
education, and a more humane religion. This is evident 
in the socialist discussions which in Europe are dis- 
tinctively associated with the labor uplook and outlook. 
There is a distinct growth of human sympathy across 
lines of national demarcation, over class and race and 
fatherland. In this country so far this drift is not so 
apparent. We are compelled annually to absorb into 
our labor element the meaner, and therefore more selfish, 
part of European toilers. It has been our task to Ameri- 
canize these: we must now humanize them and our- 
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selves with them. ‘The real mission of America has not 
been reached. Our labor organizations must give us 
statesmen of a, broader type. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Missionary Service. 


Last week I wrote for this column a brief statement 
of the urgent need in our Unitarian fellowship of an 
awakened missionary spirit, and of the inspirations 
and rewards of the missionary service which offers to 
that spirit its door of utterance. I want now to follow 
that little article with others-that treat of the equip- 
ment, methods of work, and present possible condition 
of the missionary service of our free churches. 

The training of a missionary ought not to be dif- 
ferentiated from that of any efficient minister, but cer- 
tain qualities of mind and character are needed in the 
missionary service which may not be quite so essential 
in the work of a well-organized parish. A missionary 
is called upon to exercise his gifts and test his training 
in fields where no conventional traditions hamper in- 
dividuality, and where, a power of initiative is indis- 
pensable. Whether for good or evil, it is manifestly 
true that new churches are gathered nowadays around 
personalities. The sectarian fences are falling down, 
and the dividing lines of theological belief are daily 
becoming more indistinct. Most Protestant Chris- 
tians have, in the last analysis, about the same ideas 
in religious matters, though they may express their 
convictions and ideals under different forms. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising to find that, 
as a tule, the minister of the most sympathetic social 
gifts or the strongest inspirational power will have the 
most fruitful church in any new community, no matter 
what the particular sectarian badge he wears. If the 
Episcopal clergyman has the most helpful message 
and the greatest charm of social courtesy, the people 
of a new community will seek his ministrations, no 
matter what may have been their denominational al- 
legiances in their former homes. They will slide over 
the phrases in the liturgy or creed to which they can- 
not give an intellectual assent, and try to like unfamil- 
iar forms of worship for the sake of a personality that 
attracts and uplifts them. If the Presbyterian min- 
ister happens to be the most interesting preacher and 
possesses the most eager and winsome temperament, 
the people who want some satisfaction for their relig- 
ious needs will agree to forget his dreadful confession 
of faith, and will support his church because the gen- 
uineness of the man feeds and inspires them. A Uni- 
tarian missionary has indeed to encounter some petty 
prejudices and to overcome some obstacles that less 
outspokenly honest ministers may avoid; but he can 
depend upon it that the success which will attend his 
efforts in almost any. American community will be 
measured by his own personal ability and leadership. 
He must not only carry a message which will do people 
good if they will take it from him, but he must be such 
a man that they can and will take it from him. 

A missionary depends for his efficiency—that is, 
chiefly—on that subtle and evasive quality called per- 
sonality. No amount of scholarly attainment or even 
genuine hard work will make up for the absence of a 
certain vividness of temperament or alertness of sym- 
pathy or fervor of spirit which attracts and magnetizes. 
Of course, hard work is essential to success in the min- 
istry everywhere and for every one, and laziness, ego- 
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tism, and selfishness will make a minister a dismal 
failure anywhere; but I can conceive that in a well- 
established parish a minister with some serious defects 
of character may be carried along for a time by the 
momentum of some past administration or by the tact 
and patience, or even the indifference, of the people. 
But in a missionary post a minister with defective per- 
sonality is impossible. No amount of financial back- 
ing will save him. He may have learning and repu- 
tation, but, if he lacks the power of winning and inspir- 
ing the people with whom and for whom he works, his 
labor will be futile. 

Personality is largely an instinctive capacity. Some 
people are born with charm of body, mind, and soul. 
Others must win something of the same quality 
by well-directed effort and patient discipline. Tf a 
man does not inherit and cannot take the time to ac- 
quire it, then he had better not try to pursue any of 
the callings or professions that require it, but follow 
one or another of the honorable callings that demand 
the clear head or the skilled hand more than the warm 
heart and the keen sensibility. 

If I were to try to analyze the gifts that combine to 
make the force of personality, it would be like trying 
to separate the colors of the sunset sky. If I mention 
simplicity of bearing and sincerity of speech, the tact 
which is sympathy in action, the natural refinement 
of considerate courtesy, the capacity for appreciation 
and enjoyment, the power of demonstrative good will, 
I am but cataloguing traits in whose harmony lies the 
elusive charm. The cultivation of these qualities, 
which constitute the most important element in a min- 
ister’s equipment, is not provided for in the course of 
study of any theological school. How are these ca- 
pacities to be acquired ? SaMuEL A. ELior. 


Current Copics, 


Wir the issuance of an imperial ukase on July 22, 
dissolving the Douma, the czar threw down the gauntlet 
to the Russian people. The dissolution of the Russian 
parliament had been long expected, and became almost 
a certainty from the start when the radical factions were 
seen to have a big majority in the body. Many of the 
members of the Douma fled to Viborg, Finland, where 
they adopted radical address, practically calling upon 
the people to seize power. Following the dissolution of 
the Douma came a ukase relieving M. Goremkin of the 
premiership, and putting M. Stolypin in his place. Sixty 
thousand troops had been massed in St. Petersburg, and 
the city was practically placed under martial rule. Though 
the ukase dissolving parliament provides for the convo- 
cation of its successor on March 5, 1907, and there have 
been assurances from imperial quarters that the elections 
to the new parliament will be based on universal suffrage, 
the czar’s move throws Russia back into chaos again. 
At the present time it seems that one of the bloodiest 
revolutions in history must be the outcome. 


a 


APPARENTLY unable to win the consent of enough men 
of standing to complete the administration ticket of 
thirty-six trustees in the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, H. H. Rogers and his associates on the Nominating 
Committee named four members of the International 
Policy-Holders’ Committee as candidates. The four 
men were Judge George Gray of Delaware, Gen. Benja- 
min F. Tracy of New York, Col. A. M. Shook of Tennessee, 
and H. N. Higginbotham of Chicago. The nomination 
of the four was without their consent, and as soon as they 
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learned of the action they sent telegrams refusing to 
serve on the administration ticket. The lawyers for the 
Mutual declared that there was no way under the law 
for them to withdraw, and the result has been a sharp 
controversy of words between Samuel Untermeyer, 
counsel for the International Policy-Holders, on the one 
hand, and the administration attorneys and President 
Peabody, on the other. According to the new law the 
list of names and addresses. of the policy-holders of the 
life insurance companies has been placed on file at Al- 
bany. The lists of the ‘‘Big Three’ comprise about 
2,300,000 names. A great army of agents employed by 
the Policy-Holders’ Association is at work copying the 
lists of the New York and the Mutual Life. Allegations 
have been made that the Mutual list is defective. 


& 


THE publication of our trade statistics for the last fiscal 
year lends timely interest to a Treasury compilation of the 
world’s commerce. The total for the current year, 
judged from the latest available monthly averages, will 
be $25,000,000,000. In exports we lead the world with a 
total of $147,208,973, but this leadership loses its force 
when it is considered that our next competitor, Great 
Britain and Ireland, has only half our population. With 
a total of $143,573,912 in exports, she has a per capita 
showing of $34 which throws our per capita export figure 
of $17 in the shade. In imports the United States stands 
third, with a total of $101,506,417, being ranked by the 
United Kingdom and Germany. Our per capita rate of 
import is relatively small. The figures will probably 
give little thunder to high tariff advocates and stand- 
patters. 

& 


THE excitement incident to the threatened ice panic 
and the increase in prices of ice continues, with daily 
attacks upon the Ice Trust. Of late the officers of that 
company have vigorously repelled the onslaughts of the 
yellow papers by replying with facts and figures, which 
are beginning to have an effect. Much of the abuse of 
the Ice Trust has been based upon the statement that the 
present price of ice to families is 60 cents. By means 
of an affidavit and a tabulated statement of the prices 
the ice company shows that the prevailing price of 40 
cents is the highest to which ice has risen in the last six 
years since 1900, when it was 60 cents. The prices for 
the last six years are as follows: in 1901, 30 cents; 1902, 
30 cents; 1903, 40 cents; 1905, 30 cents; 1906, 40 cents. 
Only twice since 1878 has the price of ice been higher than 
60 cents. In 1880 and 1890 during years of ice famine 
it rose to $1. It is shown by tables that since 1878, 
except before bad years, the price of ice has steadily 
declined in normal years. In 1898 and 1899, however, 
the ice harvest was larger than ever before or since in 
proportion to the capacity of the storage houses, and in 
those years the price to families was 25 cents. 


ae 


THE death of Russell Sage on July 22, at the age of 
ninety years, marked the passing of the last of the old- 
time Wall Street financiers. ‘‘Uncle Russell,’’ as New 
York familiarly called him, had for over half of a century 
been a familiar though strangely shabby figure amidst 
the prosperous-looking throng that jostles through the 
canyons of the lower metropolis. He always dressed in 
ill-fitting tweeds, which always seemed to be well-worn, 
and were frequently of assorted patterns, a rusty hat, 
and linen of the lightly starched old-fashioned kind. 
The incident is on record of a little child offering him 
an apple in a car because he looked so hungry. His 
‘habits of frugality were a by-word in Manhattan, He 
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began life as a poor grocer’s clerk in Troy, N.Y., and be- 
fore long owned the grocery. About the middle of the 
last century he came to New York, and soon became 
actively interested in railroad speculations, and by this 
means the bulk of his earlier fortune was made. For 
many years he was prominent in up-State politics. His 
assiduous toil at his office on lower Broadway has been 
the subject of constant comment in the Wall Street dis- 
trict for many years. It was only about a year ago, 
when forced by physical infirmities, that he abandoned 


his desk. 
ws 


THE newest co-operative community will soon be started 
in New Jersey under the leadership of Mr. Upton Sinclair, 
socialist, author, and exposer of the Beef Trust infamies. 
If advertising can float such an enterprise, Mr. Sinclair’s 
plan should undoubtedly be a roaring success from the 
start; but wise old economists are inclined to shake their 
heads, and aver that the plan must go the way of the Brook 
Farm colony and many other similar schemes. Mr. 
Sinclair, in a speech in New York recently, outlined his 
scheme in detail. The statement that has attracted the 
most attention is a scheme for bringing up children on 
the co-operative plan. Mr. Sinclair announced that 
already families aggregating over one hundred persons had 
expressed a desire to join his colony, and it was said that 
$50,000 had been raised. The indefatigable young re- 
former is now looking for one hundred acres of cheap land 
and willing hands to erect a co-operative dwelling-house. 


Brevities. 


All the world rejoices with France in her return to 
sanity and to the practice of justice. 


We cannot go too fast or too far in our desire and in 
our plans to increase the happiness of all mankind. 


Any day now we may hear either that the north pole 
has been reached or that for this year the attempt is 
a failure. 


The conduct of Germany, or at least of German officials, 
among the Kameroons of South-west Africa will bear 
looking into. 


A deal of nonsense is talked about that vacation that 
the devil never takes. How is it that some people know 
so much about his dispositions and activities ? 


There was much practical sagacity in Hon. T. D. 
Reed’s use of the remark by a car conductor that ‘‘a 
platform is something to get in on, but not to stand on.” 


Symbols are good and useful so long as they convey 
meaning or interpret thought. But, when they are out- 
grown, they become worse than useless, childish and 
even babyish. 


Ever since many years ago we read Parry’s voyages 
we have suspected that the north pole might some day 
be approached from the back door by the way of the 
vast sea north of Alaska. 


One good result of the scare in Chicago is that the 
boards of health and other inspectors everywhere are 
poking their noses into the ancient places where food 
is prepared and sold, and using the;muck-rake to good 
advantage. 


The vindication of Dreyfus shows a good side of 
human nature, but also it reveals a degree of human 
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depravity almost unthinkable in those who plotted 
against him and watched his sufferings without sym- 
pathy or remorse. 


One of the chief glories of an ideal American would 
exactly correspond with the apostle Paul’s ideal of a 
Christian church, in which there were no distinctions of 
race or nationality. Jew and Gentile, Greek and Scyth- 
ian, bond and free, were all alike to him, if their faces 
were set in the right direction. 


We did not know enough to correct the blunder into 
which the Critic fell concerning ‘‘The Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” although we did know enough to say that the 
French version read like a translation. The editor de- 
clared it to be a plagiarism, and in parallel columns printed 
it and its supposed French original. Now comes the 
Sacred Heart Review with the amusing explanation that 
this was one of the well-known waggeries of ‘‘Father 
Prout,” who furnished in other languages many alleged 
originals of English"poems. ; 


Letters to the Editor, 
Thru vs. Throo. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Anent the ‘‘abominable” spelling of that little word 
‘through,’ why is not throo as perfect fonetic spelling 
as the English language affords? 

After a child learns the sound of double o, he certainly 
would know how to pronounce correctly “‘throo”’; and 
why should he or a foreigner be tormented by having 
to learn the various pronunciations which we give to that 
puzzling group of letters, o-u-g-h? Der 

Tryon, N.C. 


Jewish Exclusiveness. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register -— 

The Register is hardly just or kindly in writing, ‘‘Jews 
complain of Christian prejudice, and yet in social mat- 
ters they treat Gentile white men as white men treat 
negroes.’ I quote from your issue of July 12. 

I have had some decades’ experience of how a large 
and representative class of Jews treat Gentiles, yet I 
have failed to meet a single instance of such prejudice 
as you suggest. Nor do I believe that my Christian 
friends have ever recognized the existence of any preju- 
dice. If you refer to Jewish reluctance to intermar- 
riage, that is due to no prejudice, but simply to the 
conviction borne out by history that such intermar- 
riages mean not only the solution of the Jewish ques- 
tion, but the dissolution of the Jew. I doubt if inter- 
matriage is more a ‘‘stumbling-block”’ to them than 
it is between Catholic and Protestant. The kindliest 
social relations, however, have always existed, despite 
the rarity of intermarriage. 

So far as Prof. Goldwin Smith’s views as to the per- 
secution of the Jews are concerned, it is clear that his 
disingenuous plea for the Russian has little ground 
to stand upon. If the Jew would turn Greek Catholic, 
and thus love his enemies, he would not be persecuted 
at all. This shows that the animus against him is 
largely religious, as was true in Rome and the Middle 
Ages. In fact, many of the charges made against 
the Jews in benighted lands to-day remind one of the 
charges against the early Christians, and have their 
origin purely in ignorance. Only a year or two ago 
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did not the Chinese accuse the Christians of killing 
children? 

There is a good side even to racial exclusiveness, 
if it means the maintenance of the best traits and an 
aversion to adopting characteristics that lead to de- 
generacy and dissolution. The Russian Jew shows 
his good sense if he is exclusive, when the Russian at- 
mosphere continues, as at present. It is well to rec- 
ollect that the Jew never erected a Ghetto. It was 
forced on him with the exclusive laws that were di- 
rected against his life and activity. If centuries of 
enforced exclusiveness have developed in some in- 
stances undesirable traits, he is not wholly responsi- 
ble, when the whole trend of the Church has been to 
canonize persecution. And even Prof. Goldwin Smith 
seems less affected by the crimes perpetrated on women 
and children than by the fear lest the helpless innocent 
Russian—there are 120,000,000 of them—should be 
overreached in business acumen by five million Jews, 
disfranchised, despised, restricted to the Pole. Give 
them freedom, and they will prove as patriotic in Rus- 
sia as their coreligionists in lands that assure civil and 
religious liberty. ABRAM 53. Isaacs. 

NEw York UNIVERSITY. 


[We knew that many Jews would feel as Mr. Isaacs 
does, and we know also that even the most liberal Jews 
who maintain the unwritten law against intermarriage 
with Gentiles would defend it as Mr. Isaacs does. The 
reference to the relations between Catholics and Prot- 
estants is not pertinent, because that rests upon no 
racial distinction. The prejudice between the two 
may be somewhat more effective than it is between 
other denominations of Christians. But it is not based 
upon a racial distinction, as is the prejudice which sepa- 
rates Jews and Gentiles, white men and negroes. Mr. 
Isaacs defends this racial exclusiveness with precisely 
the same arguments that the white man brings against 
ainalgamation. ‘The line is drawn in both cases to 
prevent the merging of the superior race in one that is 
inferior. We did not refer to social amenities, for these 
often pass between white men and negroes who would 
never intermarry. We did refer to exactly that preju- 
dice which Mr. Isaacs defends,—‘‘an aversion to adopt 
characteristics that. lead to degeneracy and dissolution.”’ 
EDITor. | 


Socialism and the Pulpit. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Upon my return home from a brief outing I find upon 
my desk a copy of the Register for July 5, which contains 
a letter from Mr. Frederick Preston of Boston, criticising 
my letter of the week before upon Mr. Ruess’s resignation 
as minister of the Unitarian church in Alameda. Mr. 
Preston states that he is surprised to find that I ‘“‘take it 
for granted that a political Socialist cannot honestly 
remain in the Unitarian ministry’’; and he goes on to 
state his personal conviction, that ‘‘a political Socialist, 
as well as a political Democrat or a political Republican, 
might do good service in the ministry of a Unitarian 
church,” 

Mr. Preston is quite right. There is no reason in the 
world why a Socialist cannot honestly remain in the Uni- 
tarian ministry, as well as a Democrat or a Republican 
or a Prohibitionist. I should be the last to insist, or to 
“take it for granted,’’ that a Socialist should leave our 
ministry on the sole ground of his political views. Mr. 
Preston has simply read my letter hastily, and has hastily 
attributed to me an opinion which I have never held in 
the past and which I hope I shall never be so narrow and 
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intolerant as to hold in the future. Of his criticism I 
feel justified in saying what Dr. Heber Newton says in the 
current Hibbert Journal of a similar criticism,—that it is 
a “‘striking illustration of the fact that it is almost im- 
possible to use the English language so that some one shall 
not find in it some meaning other than that which the 
writer had in mind.” 

Mr. Preston accuses me of ‘‘taking it for granted,” in 
commenting upon Mr. Ruess’s resignation at Alameda, 
that a ‘political Socialist cannot honestly remain in the 
Unitarian ministry.”” Now what did I actually say about 
this resignation? I simply quoted Mr. Ruess’s statement 
that he held it to be as ‘‘morally undefensible to preach 
Socialism from a Unitarian pulpit as to preach Unitarian- 
ism from an Orthodox pulpit’’; and to this I added my 
own most earnest and hearty approval. Now to assert 
that it is ‘‘morally undefensible to preach Socialism from 
a Unitarian pulpit,’ or from any other denominational 
pulpit, for that matter, is very far from asserting that ‘‘a 
Socialist cannot honestly remain in a Unitarian pulpit.” 
The two propositions are not at all identical, in spite of 
the fact that Mr. Preston would have them so. He is 
guilty of confusing two entirely distinct and unrelated 
ideas. A Unitarian minister may, in my opinion, as in 
Mr. Preston’s, hold any political views or belong to any 
political party he chooses. He may be a Democrat or a 
Republican, a Populist or a Socialist, it makes no differ- 
ence, and it is nobody’s concern but hisown. But, in my 
opinion also, there is all the difference in the world be- 
tween a minister’s being a Socialist and a minister’s 
using his pulpit to further the interests of the Socialist 
party,—all the difference in the world between a minister’s 
voting the Socialist ticket and a minister’s using his high 
office to advocate the election of Socialist political can- 
didates. My contention is simply this: that a man has 
no right, as a Christian minister, to preach partisan 
political doctrine, no right to turn his pulpit into a plat- 
form for political campaigning. The Christian Church 
was not established, and is not to-day supported, for any 
such purpose as the propagation of ephemeral political 
theory or the advancement of temporary partisan in- 
terest. The Unitarian Church, or the Methodist Church 
ot the Baptist Church does not exist for the sake of ad- 
vocating any such Republican policy as “‘protection,”’ 
any such Democratic doctrine as ‘‘tariff for revenue only,”’ 
any such Populist theory as ‘“‘free silver,’”’ or any such 
Socialist principle as ‘‘municipal ownership of public 
utilities.’ These purely economic problems, and prob- 
lems of local and temporal concern, belong to the political 
convention and the legislative chamber and the public 
meeting, but do not belong to the church of God. As I 
said, in so many words, in my letter, the Unitarian pulpit 
was never ‘‘dedicated to the propagation of any religious 
creed, much less of any political theories, but to the propa- 
gation of ‘pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father’”’; and I believe that any man who is ordained 
to the work of furthering such a religion, and who uses 
his high office to advance the particular interests of a 
particular political party, ‘‘betrays,”’ as I have said, ‘‘the 
trust conferred upon him by his church.” 

How unjust is Mr. Preston’s assertion that, in comment- 
ing upon Mr. Ruess’s resignation, I ‘‘take it for granted 
that a Socialist cannot honestly remain in the Unitarian 
ministry,” how directly opposed to my real opinion, is 
made at once apparent by the very circumstances attend- 
ing this resignation. Had Mr. Preston read my letter 
with anycare, and acquainted himself with the facts under 
discussion, he would have seen that I stated explicitly 
that Mr. Ruess was long ago a disciple of Socialism. He 
has been a pronounced Socialist ever since his ordination 
as a Christian minister; and during all these past years 
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he has retained his Unitarian pulpit, as, in all honesty, 
he had a perfect right to do. He no more thought of 
resigning his pulpit because he was a Socialist and voted 
the Socialist ticket than I now think of resigning my pulpit 
because I am a Republican and vote the Republican ticket. 
Recently, however, as I made clear in my letter, there 
has come a great change in Mr. Ruess’s attitude toward 
Socialism and the Socialist party. He has become.con- 
vinced that he must, in his work as a minister, be not only 
‘‘a moral Socialist,’ as he puts it, but ‘‘a political Social- 
ist”? as well. As he states with perfect clearness in his 
letter of resignation, the Socialist party has become of 
greater importance in his eyes than the Christian Church; 
and, when this change came, he felt morally obliged to 
resign his Christian pulpit, just as I should feel morally 
obliged to resign my pulpit, did organized Republicanism 
in America become of more vital concern in my eyes than 
organized Christianity. Mr. Ruess, that is, had no moral 
and, I believe also, no legal right to make over his Uni- 
tarian pulpit into a Socialist political platform, just as I 
have no moral or legal right to change the Christian 
Church, of which I am a minister, into a Republican politi- 
cal convention. His pulpit, like mine, had been estab- 
lished and is to-day supported for the propagation of the 
great religious principles of liberal Christianity, and not 
for the propagation of the political principles of the So- 
cialist party; and, when the latter became more im- 
portant in Mr. Ruess’s eyes than the former, he very 
rightly returned the pulpit to those who had originally 
intrusted it to his keeping. During all the years when Mr. 
Ruess was professedly ‘‘a moral Socialist,’ I know, from 
personal information, that he preached the ethical and 
religious principles of Socialism without fear or favor. 
But that, I would submit to you, sir, is quite a different 
thing from preaching political and partisan Socialism,— 
quite a different thing from furthering in his pulpit the 
interests of the Socialist political party, preaching the 
Socialist political platform, and advocating the election of 
Socialist political candidates, which were the very things 
he desired to do. 

The Christian Church has not yet fallen so low as to 
identify itself with any particular political organization, 
not yet become the tail of any partisan kite. The Chris- 
tian minister, as Mr. Preston well emphasizes, is very 
rightly and very immediately concerned with the great 
ethical principles and ideals which are involved in all 
political controversies and all partisan conflicts. These 
principles and ideals—those of liberty and justice and 
righteousness, specifically applied to specific conditions— 
he must support and cherish with utter fearlessness and 
perfect devotion. But, in all his relations as minister of 
his church with the political problems and struggles of 
the day, he must act and speak with entire independence 
of all partisan prejudices. He must act and speak not asa 
Democrat or a Republican or a Socialist, but all of these 
and none of these in his hatred of iniquity and his love of 
righteousness. The minister who uses his pulpit as a 
partisan stump, who adopts a political platform for his 
religious creed, and who identifies the coming kingdom of 
God with the election of a Democratic, Republican, or 
Socialist mayor, governor, or president, betrays his trust 
and prostitutes his sacred office. George Willis Cooke, 
discussing this question in the current Register, well says 
that ‘‘no criticism of social conditions probes deeper or 
more searchingly than many a sermon of Theodore Parker. 
He didn’t shut his mouth, and we honor him because he 
did not.’”’ True, indeed! But it is equally true that to 
no sermon or lecture of Theodore Parker could ever be 
attached the label of the Whig or the Democratic or the 
Republican party. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 

DorcHESTER CENTRE, Mass. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Leaf and the Life. 


BY REV. CHARLES CASSON,. 


Who gathers up the fallen leaves 

The tree of truth hath borne and shed, 
To twine tradition’s wreath, receives 

No living truth,—the leaf is dead! 


Who views the fallen leaf with woe, 
As sign of truth’s decadence, gives 

No thought unto the fact that, though 
The leaf is dead, the truth still lives! 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


ee 
INSPIRATION. 


Inspiration, revelation, and prophecy, commonly 
regarded as inseparable, if not identical, are as distinct 
from each other as heat, light, and electricity. But 
they have a common cause, and they may at any time 
be linked together. One who is inspired may reveal 
truths unknown before, and may utter prophecies; but 
every revelation or prophecy is not a necessary result 
of inspiration. Revelations of truth may come out 
of the calmest and coldest moods of common sense, while 
prophecy may be uttered in good faith by one who is not 
inspired and whose prophecies reveal no truth. 

It would assist our thought concerning inspiration 
and the products of inspiration in the noblest forms of 
human life and thought, if we could, without misgiving, 
begin by thinking of the Infinite Energy of the Holy 
Spirit in the same natural way that we think of breath- 
ing, or any other physical process by which we take 
into ourselves and prepare for use any form of the Divine 
Life. All the words now used to describe spirit and 
modes of the spiritual life once had physical meanings 
which became first poetic and were then adopted and 
used without thought of their origin. Through and 
from fresh air, sunshine, food, and drink we receive 
physical energy which, by some unseen, mysterious 
power, we distribute to every part of the body, so that 
every organ is served, nourished, strengthened, and 
fitted for use. Now, whether we adopt the most thor- 
ough-going physical explanation of the nature of the mind 
and the origin of thought and feeling or cut ourselves 
loose from physiological psychology in all its forms, we 
have the one essential fact to deal with, that spiritual 
energy in some way enters the human body, and is in- 
stalled in the various organs which manifest spiritual 
activity. Let one say, if he will, that through the food 
he eats and the water he drinks and the air he breathes 
energy is transferred from the outer, world to his inner 
life, and manifests itself in consciousness, intelligence, 
and spiritual achievement. But it is just as natural 
to assert and quite as easy to prove that the energy of 
the Holy Spirit comes into the human soul as freely as 
the air we breathe comes into our lungs, and is not de- 
pendent upon the physical transformations of energy. 
From the atmosphere around us we are constantly re- 
ceiving unseen currents of electric force and other forms 
of energy, which, playing upon our sensitive organs, 
affect all our waking hours. In the ether, boundless and 
unseen, all our physical life goes on. There is no science ~ 
nor any form of knowledge which gives to any man author- 
ity to deny that the infinite energy of the Holy Spirit 
is freely received by our active powers and transformed 
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without any intermediate agency of that particular form 
of force which we call matter. Whether telepathy 
between human beings is or is not possible, let those 
who have sufficient knowledge decide; but that the 
Infinite Mind may be present to every human mind in 
the form of an unseen energy may be held as a sane con- 
clusion, an inference from known facts of universal ex- 
perience. 

The thought of inspiration which comes out of this 
conception must be expressed in new forms. Inspira- 
tion is not, we may believe, the product of some agency 
outside of the human mind that furnishes specific thought, 
definite statements, or proofs of supernatural knowledge 
and power. All the inspiration recognized and described 
by poets, artists, philosophers, saints, heroes, and 
prophets can be better understood if we regard a human 
being as a personality provided with many organs and 
capacities, adapted to the reception of spiritual energy 
and the transformation of that energy into forms of 
activity all bearing the stamp of personality and expressly 
suggesting conscious power outside of the human per- 
sonality. Beginning with the lowest forms of conscious 
life, this.energy is put to such use as the needs of the in- 
dividual require or his character determine. Laying 
aside, for the moment, all questions concerning free will, 
responsibility, and the evil uses to which the Divine 
Energy is certainly put, without attempting to explain 
or account for the plans of Almighty Wisdom, it quickens 
thought and feeling to believe that, behind every per- 
sonality, there is a boundless store of energy from which 
one can draw unlimited supplies, to suit any emergency 
and to equip him for any achievement. 

The law of inspiration, as we shall see later in consider- 
ing the law of prayer, is that, beyond the ordinary needs 
of existence, beyond the supplies which go into the ac- 
tivities of a healthy animal, one has organs which are 
fitted for finer uses, and that one will receive the energy 
necessary to keep these organs in operation just so fast 
and so far as he puts the supply of living force to the high 
uses for which his organs were provided. No man is 
inspired because he wishes to be, or because the mood of 
inspiration is desirable, unless we accept as such certain 
flashes of mental light or impulses of noble feeling, which 
come and go apparently as mere hints of what we might 
have, if only we would awake and breathe in, and put 
to use the spiritual ether in which our spirits are afloat. 

Whether they be poets, philosophers, or saints, the 
degree of inspiration of which men are conscious, and 
which they manifest to others, represents no free gift, 
but in every case suggests that some spiritual organ in a 
human being has been put to its proper use and set to 
the doing of some worthy task. Thousands have been 
charmed by the sentiments and have felt the emotions 
which go into spiritual words and deeds, without attain- 
ing to the moods they long for, because they had no 
end of action outside of these moods and no purpose 
which could have fulfilment in the general welfare. 
They who are inspired, whether as men of thought or 
as men of action, whether they sing the songs of freedom, 
perform the deeds of heroes, or reveal awakening truths 
to their fellow-men, are filled and quickened by the 
spirit of all truth, because they have in simplicity and 
sincerity, and with eager desire to serve their fellow- 
men, put to service their spiritual organs, using them 
as spiritual machinery committed to them for high uses. 

To a poet like Tennyson or a prophet like Isaiah or a 
patriotic leader like Louis Kossuth, the impulse which 
he feels, the energy that flows into him, the results ac- 
complished, seem mysterious, and so they are. But a 
simple, intelligible explanation is that, given a human 
being put into exactly right relations with a great word 
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or a great action on the one side and the Infinite Energy 
on the other, the required energy will be supplied in 
abundance, and the word will be spoken and the deed 
will be done because the proper organs have been set in 
order, and applied-to the high ends for. which they are 
adapted. One of the most common facts of observation 
is that men and women of ordinary capacity, setting 
themselves steadily, unselfishly, and with discretion, to 
work for some good end in the relief of suffering, in the 
prevention of crime, in the cause of liberty and justice 
in the salvation of men from their sins and the increase 
of virtue, have been seen steadily growing in wisdom and 
in power, in eloquence of speech, in fitness of action, until 
they have attained to renown as men and women gifted 
above their fellows. They were only ordinary human 
beings at the beginning, and might have remained dull 
and commonplace, had not the currents of Infinite Energy 
flowed through them to worthy ends, giving nobility 
to their motives and distinction to their deeds. 

When one gets this point of view, the suggestions of 
the possibilities of the human race are startling. If it be 
a fact that the spiritual energy upon which we may 
draw is as pervasive and accessible and as fit for human 
use as any of the so-called physical forces with which 
we are in contact and from which we draw with such 
amazing results, there is. no end to the possibilities of 
evolution. Long before we have reached the limit of 
physical development, there will be forms of mental and 
Spiritual unfolding to be expected, far exceeding any 
achievements yet recorded in human history; for the 
meaning of this truth, interpreted in the light of common 
sense, is that some day any man may have all the capacity 
and power of achievement ever yet manifested in any 
man and in all men taken together. 


The Spirit of Isles of Shoals Conferences.* 


BY E. E. M. 


Unitarians by inheritance and habit are shy of talk- 
ing much about spirit, even the spirit of an occasion, 
because they know that) spirit does not allow itself to 
be caught in a definition. Moreover, there is little 
need of defining it, because, if a. man doesn’t know 
what it is, it cannot be explained to him. It is a ques- 
tion of atmosphere and of responsive vibration, as our 
New Thought friends might put it. If a man doesn’t 
feel for himself the difference between the air of a stuffy 
manufactory and that of a mountain-top where the 
breezes can blow straight in his face, if a sense of 
something beautiful never gives him a queer choking 
in the throat and a strange ache in his heart, you can- 
not explain these things to him. If all this sounds as 
though the spirit of the Isles of Shoals Conferences 
were something esoteric, something unattainable else- 
where, a gift of God and not an achievement of man, 
it is hardly worth while to deny the imputation; but 
at least the cult is hospitable, and from the beginning 
everybody has been welcome to make himself at home 
in it, becoming a priest of the inner temple. 

Without defining too closely, then, what I suppose 
is meant by ‘‘the spirit of the Isles of Shoals meetings,”’ 
I am willing to confess frankly that that spirit comes 
primarily from the spirit of the place itseH,—a spirit 
raised to its highest power by contrast with the places 
and work we have left behind us. We are met here 
first by a sense of remoteness from our daily life; and, 
however delightful that daily life may be, however 


* Written for the anniversary meeting of July ro, 1906, and printed by request of 
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ardently we may throw ourselves into it through fifty- 
one weeks in the year or less, it still remains the dazly 
life, to be lived through in all its moods, all its varia- 
tions, all its. vexations, all its anxieties. We may ex- 
pect to bring the spirit of that daily life with us, and 
come down here absolutely certain that it is to remain 
with us through the week; but it never stays. Al- 
ready, on the way across from the mainland, the breezes 
blow cool on our foreheads; and, when we are once 
here, the wonderful beauty of the sky and the rocks 
and the sea, the plash of the waves, gentle, musical, 
the welcome of the song sparrow, all say, ‘‘We have 
been waiting here for you,” and, before we know it, 
that daily life takes on new color, petty things begin 
to seem far away, and its duties, its cares, its compen- 
sations, assume once more their proper proportions. 
Its dear, eternally precious possessions are emphasized. 
Its poor anxieties recede into the right perspective, 
as our tired eyes begin to accustom themselves to these 
wider spaces. 

But that is only the beginning. Before we know it, 
we are caught up into a larger world than even the 
world of beauty. We find ourselves, on these few acres 
of. wind-swept rocks, face to face with the sublimity 
and the tragedy of human life,—not near, not press- 
ing upon us, as it mayin the cities, but far enough away 
so that we see it large,—see it in true perspective, and 
understand a little how human love, human striving, 
and human sorrow, touch the soul to finer issues, and 
remain long after the minute of time which they trans- 
figured. These tumbled heaps of rocks may seem lonely 
and desolate, yet I have never known a place where 
a single glance around comprehends so much that is 
typical of individual experience and human _ history. 
That glance draws into itself the thought of John Smith, 
saying that, if he might but call these islands by his 
name, he would ask no other remembrance in the new 
world he had explored; the thought of the Spanish 
vessels wrecked here far back in the sixteen hundreds, 
the timbers of which went to build that first meeting- 
house on the site of ours to-day, warning other sailors 
to keep far from it instead of beckoning them near, 
as does ours; the ghosts of pirate captains and rest- 
less lovers and gold-seeking adventurers; the legends 
of Indian cruelty, and the not less pitiful stories of 
tragedies that have made hearts ache within our own 
remembrance; the traditions of earnest, happy life 
here, when gentlemen’s sons could find no better edu- 
cation than that offered them on Appledore, and when 
children played, and lovers loved, and men and women 
were gathered to their rest, and the drama of human 
life played itself out; no less the thought of the rough 
fishermen and the rougher fishwives, who later made 
the place a synonym for violence and license; then the 
sight of the little meeting-house, consecrated by mem- 
ories of the rough hands that helped to build it, the pa- 
tient sacrifices of men who taught in it, and the human 
interest of the homes that clustered about it; and, finally, 
the dear memory of Celia Thaxter and of John Chad- 
wick, and of others who have loved these islands in 
the later days for their loveliness, for their history, 
and for their wealth of rich suggestion. 

Now all this enters into and is a part of our summer 
meetings here. But it is not out of harmony with the 
hours when we sit quietly in this room, away from the 
sea and sky, turning our thoughts inward, and listen- 
ing to the speakers who come to us. Happy is that 
man, I say again, who has a true word to say, and is 
permitted to say it here, where all the noblest forces 
of earth and heaven are back of him, where truth is 
all-compelling, and no one dares to be insincere. Do 
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you remember that evening when we had planned a 
sunset service on the west piazza, and Dr. Hale was 
to lead it, and how that great thunder-storm drove us 
all indoors for a time, until the storm rolled across 
and the setting sun came out in the west? And do 
you remember how, in spite of that radiant beauty of 
the sunset, we only glanced toward it, because there 
in the wide eastern skies, against the hurrying black 
clouds, we saw what perhaps not one of us had ever 
seen before, a perfect triple rainbow, spanning with 
magnificent arches the sky from sea to sea again, the 
spaces between filled with a tremulous, mystic light, 
delicately pink, rose-flushed? And do you remember, 
when somebody said later, ‘‘O Dr. Hale, I am sorry 
we could not have the sunset service to-night, when it 
was so beautiful,” the dear old man answered, ‘‘The 
Lord himself held that service. And I believe many 
feel that, if God ever takes the text and preacheth, as 
George Herbert said, he speaks here in the joy of the 
beauty of the world, and in the answering response of 
the human heart. I believe that this has been proved 
true, not only by the noblest utterances which have 
been spoken in these ten years, but by the least sig- 
nificant; because the temper of the listeners, the at- 
titude of the hearers, has been to recognize a true, hon- 
est, manly spirit, even if its limitations could not be 
denied. And there have been few for whom even a 
measure of charity has been demanded. ‘The best have 
been not too good, and in all we have found something. 

If some one asks me: ‘‘Cannot all this be true in some 
other place? Is this the only conference touched with 
this pervasive, inexplicable unity of experience?” I 
can only reply humbly that I have not known it thus 
elsewhere. You remember that James Russell Lowell 
used to quote approvingly the old New England say- 
ing, ‘‘All deacons are good, but there is odds in dea- 
cons.” All Unitarian conferences are good,—of course, 
they are good,—but there are odds in conferences. 
All other conferences may be compared with each other. 
This only is unique. I do not say that the spirit here 
is the highest that can be reached. I do not even say 
that it is the highest I have ever known. It was my 
fortune to stand with the Western Conference in that, 
to them, memorable meeting in Cincinnati, when they 
took their stand squarely on the inclusiveness, the 
absolute freedom, of Unitarianism. They did not re- 
nounce or deny their beliefs. Their beliefs were not 
then in question; but they spoke out their solemn con- 
viction on the one point as to whether those beliefs 
of their own, dear and cherished as they were, should 
be made the test for others. No other experience of 
my life, leaving out purely personal experiences, has 
ever had the religious significance of that conference, 
crowned by one moment never to be repeated. After 
the strain of days of discussion, protest, warning, the 
resolution was passed. It was late, and for hours we 
had had no food nor rest. The audience had become 
smaller, leaving only delegates or those vitally inter- 
ested, and at last was dismissed; but Mr. Gannett, 
lifting his hand, bade us not separate without prayer. 
In the gathering darkness a little handful of people 
clustered about him, their hearts beating in response 
to his words; and there I heard a prayer which vibrates 
yet in my memory, and which stands apart as the su- 
preme religious expression in which I ever shared. 

I can match with that the moment in Sarataga when 
the preamble, that had made us trouble for many years, 
was put aside in the glorious affirmation that united 
all of us, until now, for years, we have heard no more 
of right wing and left wing, of conservative and radical, 
of Channing Unitarianism as something different from 
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Parker Unitarianism. As Mr. Kent said in his delight- 
ful Festival speech a few weeks ago, we cannot scare 
up a respectable skeleton to sit at our feasts. That 
moment at Saratoga was the spiritual complement 
to that at Cincinnati, all those years before. The one 
meant self-surrender to an ideal while yet we were 
uncertain of the result, when we were absolutely cer- 
tain of misunderstanding, suspicion, contest, but when 
nothing mattered save only that the truth should be 
spoken. The other moment meant reconsecration, as- 
sured triumph, a free field, united brotherhood. Both 
" were great, in a sense for which, happily, the Isles of 
Shoals meetings furnish no parallel. We come here 
not for great denominational issues, but for personal 
strength and inspiration. We do not underestimate 
the value of other conferences by our allegiance to this. 
We are simply sure that the place of this one can be 
taken by no other. 

To say that we come here together for personal in- 
spiration suggests the criticism to which we have be- 
come hardened. A certain Unitarian minister whom 
I hold in especial respect and affection has never been 
able to approve us. We ought, he says gently, go to 
places where we can do missionary work, not to a place 
which implies merely a summer picnic and a good time. 
Now I know of no argument which would uphold Sun- 
day as a day of rest, as a day when we do right to be 
consciously grateful for the beauty of the world we 
live in, and to gain new understanding of the relations 
of man to man and of man to God, that does not apply 
here. It is the divine mission of beauty to awaken a 
longing for perfection in the soul, a desire for harmony 
between the outer and the inner universe. When the 
heavens declare the glory of God, the inward response, 
discerned by the Psalmist, is inevitable. ‘‘The Jaw 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.’”’ We do 
well to remind ourselves here of the deep serenity at 
the heart of things, and quiet our pulses with the eternal 
ealm. Strength is not in the fever of endeavor, unless 
back of the endeavor is the sure and steady purpose 
generated in hours of thought and spiritual longing. 
Some of us come annually to these meetings as to per- 
ennial springs of inspiration, whither one may turn 
for the draughts of living water that will take one through 
the hard places and for glimmerings of insight to under- 
stand how the hard things have their rightful place 
in the economy of human life, which without them 
would be lacking in substance and fibre. 

Let us do what we can to keep true to the simplic- 
ity and freedom that have led to our best meetings 
here. Let us not insist so strongly on the letter of any 
custom, however good, that we miss its spirit. I want 
to keep the reverent stillness that falls on us in the 
little meeting-house, and attends us as we go down 
the rocky path. Yet I confess that I have trembled 
sometimes lest the gentle grace of our most religious 
services might be hurt by a too literal insistence on the 
form. The quiet word of friend with friend, the ut- 
tered gratitude to one who has touched our hearts, is not 
to be suppressed or frowned down so much as an artificial 
silence maintained by constraint instead of feeling. 
When one can say, ‘“‘It makes me angry to have any 
one speak inside the church,’ or another can reprove 
openly the stranger who unconsciously breaks the 
custom of silence, we have the beginnings of Puritan 

intolerance and censorship. 

For ten years we have had here simple, natural, 
spontaneous worship; fellowship with friends on high 
levels of thought and feeling; inspiration drawn from 
the words of philosophers and poets; deep inquir- 
ies into the researches of science and criticism; per- 
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sonal reinforcetnent for those who desire to live in the 
spirit, and no less for those who wish to understand 
better their duties to the great world outside. We 
have learned something; we have enjoyed much; we 
have lived a little better for having come here. That 
the meetings may be to many others in the future what 
they have been to us in the past is not unreasonable 
hope and expectation; that they may be made better, 
if possible, is the meaning of this retrospect to-day. 


The Advancing Organization of the World. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 

At the first meeting of the Continental Congress, a 
few years before the outbreak of our American War for 
Independence, Christopher Gadsden of South Carolina 
declared energetically that there ought to be no New 
Englander, no New Yorker, no Virginian known on the 
continent, but all of us Americans. At the great Peace 
Congress at Paris, in 1849, Victor Hugo, who was the 
president of the congress, prophesied and invoked a 
United States of Europe, to co-operate with the United 
States of America in bringing about the order and fra- 
ternity of the world. ‘This thought of a solid and organic 
Europe has found perennial expression since, and it has 
found peculiarly prominent expression in the last two 
or three years. 

The Anglo-French entente was at first interpreted in 
many quarters as inspired by a mutual jealousy of Ger- 
many and a provision for possible future hostilities with 
Germany; and men in high places, in England especially, 
have for two years been zealous in explaining this away 
and asserting that it means hostility to nobody, but, 
along with an end to England’s jealousy of France, 
greater friendship to Europe altogether. Mr. Balfour, 
then prime minister,—was careful to say this specifically 
at the Westminster Hall banquet, welcoming the French 
visitors to London last summer; and Mr. Bryce, of the 
other political household, elaborated it in a letter to the 
Berlin Nation at the same time,—a letter written, he 
said, after conference with Lord Spencer and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the Liberal leaders in the Lords 
and the Commons, and, therefore, having a sort of official 
character as a manifesto from the Liberals, like the prime 
minister’s word for his government. Since Sir Henry 
has himself become prime minister, his utterances in 
behalf of general European fraternity have been even 
stronger than when he was out of office. 

Mr.’ Morley, in his speech at the same Westminster 
Hall banquet, went farther in his expression of desire 
for a controlling European sentiment above the exag- 
gerated national patriotisms which are the sources of the 
present continual friction and distrust. He referred back 
with enthusiasm to the utterance of a French statesman 
at the Congress of Vienna in 1815,—‘‘What I want to find 
is a good European.”’ Good Englishmen, good French- 
men, good Germans, good Russians there are in plenty; 
but the Russians or Germans or Frenchmen or English- 
men who can subordinate considerations of petty and 
immediate national advantage to the thought of the 
general peace and welfare of Europe are not plentiful. 
The South Carolinians and Virginians, from the day of 
Christopher Gadsden to the day of Robert E. Lee, who 
could subordinate State sentiment and local patriotism 
to national consciousness and obligation, were not plenti- 
ful. The Americans who think of themselves politically 
as citizens of the United States only in the second place, 
and in the first place as members of the great human 
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family, are still a small minority. The process of feder- 
ating the world will be a more difficult process than that 
of federating the American States, for far complexer 
interests have to be adjusted, and there is longer and 
more controlling history behind. But the process is 
sure, and its early stages are imminent; and to the crea- 
tion of this United States of the World the creation of 
the United States of America offers illuminating analogies 
and guides. 

I do not myself believe that any real federation of 
Europe will be a step in the process of world organization. 
Under earlier and different conditions that might have 
been possible and desirable, but now it is too late for it. 
The United States cannot be left out of any comprehensive 
new synthesis. A United States of Europe exclusive of 
and in some sort over against the United States of America 
would not be beneficent, and I believe will never exist. 
If it ever does come into being, it will be to protect Europe 
altogether against the results of our barbarous American 
tariffs and general American competition; and such a 
thing would not mean peace and greater fraternity, but 
friction and opposition. A European concert there now 
is, and it is a very real and influential thing, as the Monroe 
Doctrine, good or bad,—I think very mischievous in 1906, 
whatever may be said of 1823,—is a determining thing 
throughout America; but a federation of Europe is an- 
other story. 

Meantime precisely this is the theme of one of the most 
important works of Novicow, who since the death of 
Bloch is, perhaps, the most active and earnest of the peace 
workers in Russia; and it was brought forward definitely 
in England last year by Mr. Francis William Fox, one of 
the earnest English peace workers, and received prominent 
notice and discussion in the London newspapers and in 
international circles throughout Europe. Mr. Fox found 
encouragement in the recent arbitration treaties between 
most of the European nations, referred to the declara- 
tion a few years ago of Count Von Caprivi, the chancellor 
of Germany, that he thought it ‘‘possible the advancing 
century should attempt to unite all the nations of Europe 
in one federation,’ and made this proposition — 


As an instrument of an international federal constitution, I would 
venture to suggest that, in addition to The Hague International 
Court of Arbitration, a Supreme International Consultative Court 
should be established for dealing with the settlement of international 
questions that may from time to time arise. 

If the public opinion of Europe was in favor of such an Inter- 
national Court being instituted, then I would suggest that its con- 
stitution might include the Prime Ministers or Chancellors, together 
with their respective Ministers for Foreign Affairs, of Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, Greece, 
and Roumania, : 

That the President of the Court should be chosen alternately from 
the Prime Ministers or Chancellors of Germany, Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Austria, and Italy. 

That the Court should meet every two years, but, if any question 
of difficulty should suddenly at any time arise, then any two of the 
aforesaid six Great Powers should be entitled to summon at once a 
special meeting of the Court. 

The duties and functions of the Supreme Court should be confined 
entirely to international questions and disputes, and should in no 
way interfere with the internal or domestic policy and affairs of the 
several States, nor with the judicial powers of ‘The Hague Court. 


Mr. Fox’s proposition was hailed by the London Daily 
News at the time as particularly opportune, in view of 
recent Anglo-French history and the expected conference 
(which did not occur) between King Edward and the 
German emperor. It emphasized the great services 
already rendered by The Hague Tribunal, without which 
war would almost inevitably have broken out between 
England and Russia over the North Sea incident, but 
dwelt upon the fact that there are large problems which 
must be dealt with by administrative rather than judicial 
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methods, and welcomed Mr. Fox’s ‘‘Consultative Council” 
as the agency for this. National rights must be safe- 
guarded, but ‘‘Christendom is, after all, a unit.” It is 
obvious, urged the News, that a 
along the shores of the Mediterranean and of the German Ocean 
there lie problems in which all Europe is concerned, and which are 
best solved by concert. ‘Those problems are obstinate only because 
there is too little sense of a collective conscience dominating all the 
States of which Europe is composed. ‘There is, too, a practical side 
to all this. Asa continent, we have to compete commercially, not 
only with one another, but also with the United States. Already we 
are handicapped by differences of language, cleavages of tarifis, and 
lack of organization. Why should we bear in addition an ever- 
increasing weight of military and naval expenditure? ‘This is an 
inquiry which appeals, we are sure, to this country and to the Latin 
Powers; nor is it too much to hope that Russia, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary may also recognize the inevitable trend of modern 
progress. The matter, doubtless, has its moral or “sentimental” 
side. But it is also one of imperative-economic law, 


Mr. W. Randall Cremer, M.P., the secretary of the 
International Arbitration League and the real founder 
of the Interparliamentary Union, interviewed concerning 
this scheme of a ‘‘Consultative Council’? for Europe, 
called attention to the fact that a somewhat similar scheme 
was to be brought up for discussion by the American 
representatives at the meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union at Brussels; and so it was. ‘This Brussels meeting 
in September was, perhaps, the largest which the union 
has ever held, and its results were definite and important. 
Twenty members of our own American Congress were 
present, only two having attended any previous meetings 
of the union in Europe; and no delegation did more 
constructive work or exercised a stronger influence. 

The proposition to which Mr. Cremer referred, and 
which was the leading theme of discussion at Brussels, 
was that submitted by the Hon. Richard Bartholdt, the 
president of the American group, and was prompted by 
the resolution passed unanimously by the Massachusetts 
legislature three years ago in behalf of a regular Inter- 
national Advisory Congress. This plan was warmly in- 
dorsed by the Interparliamentary Union at its meeting 
in St. Louis in 1904. Mr. Bartholdt’s elaboration of it 
at Brussels was finally referred to a special committee 
for further consideration, and the general idea of a regular 
congress will be commended to the serious attention of 
the coming Second Hague Conference. Steps for the 
realization of this international legislature are, I believe, 
likely to be the most important result of this Second 
Hague Conference, as the International Court was the 
chief result of the First. Men will, of course, differ in 
their judgments as to how such a parliament should be 
constituted. It is suggested in high quarters—Mr. 
Bartholdt himself favors this idea—that it should be 
a bi-cameral body, with a regularized Hague Conference 
as its senate and representatives of the Interparliamentary 
Union from the different countries making up its lower 
house. This seems to me complex and an unlikely solu- 
tion. The recommendation of the last Mohonk Con- 
ference, that The Hague Conference should meet at stated 
periods, and itself be made a permanent and recognized 
Advisory Congress of the Nations, is better. “However 
the congress is constituted, its procedure is likely to be 
essentially that of the old States-General of Holland,—the 
deputies of the nations discussing the various subjects 
of international interest, arriving at conclusions, and 
referring these back to their several governments for 
ratification. No farther relinquishment of national sov- 
ereignty is to be expected at any early day; and it is 
very questionable whether any farther relinquishment 
is now desirable in the real interests of freedom and 
progress. 

The Massachusetss scheme, which may also, perhaps, 
properly be called already the scheme essentially of the 
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Interparliamentary Union, seems to me to have all the 
virtues of Mr. Fox’s ‘‘Consultative Council,” with distinct 
additional merits, while avoiding the limitations which, 
to the American mind at least, seem so dangerous and so 
fatal. Mr. Bryce, in his comments upon Mr. Fox’s 
scheme, wisely observed that ‘‘perhaps it is not out of 
prime ministers, but rather out of statesmen of experi- 
ence, instructed by their respective governments, and 
trusted by their respective countries, that such a body 
might best be constituted.’’ This critical word touches 
the defect in Mr. Fox’s plan which is second in seriousness 
to its contemplation of a strictly European federation. 
With reference to this last it ought in justice to be said 
that Mr. Fox, with whom I discussed the matter at 
lucerne, is far from desiring anything which could 
possibly antagonize the United States, and that M. 
Novicow also has advanced already distinctly beyond the 
position represented by his ‘‘Federation of Europe.” 

Bjornson in Norway a year ago issued an appeal for a 
federation or league of nations in behalf of peace which 
also in its terms showed a curious limitation. His appeal 
was for a Teutonic league; and in his list of nations for 
this league he includes the United States and omits France. 
This discrimination against France, where the reorganiza- 
tion of the world on rational principles is finding more 
zealous and intelligent advocacy than in any other nation 
to-day, is invidious indeed, and is viewed by some of 
Bjérnson’s friends as accidental; but it is true that there 
is a set of people who regard Teutondom as the peculiarly 
chosen and blessed body, as there is a set which limits 
the divine election and prerogative to Anglo-Saxondom, 
pushing the Germans out, in some cases with exceptional 
fierceness. It is interesting to note that Bjérnson has 
recently proposed another and different league,—a league 
of the small European nations, to include Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Switzerland, to counteract any Pan-German movement; 
but this seems a highly impracticable proposition—as, if 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s League of Peace can 
once be well started on its way to realization, it will be an 
entirely groundless one. 

Broader, humaner, and, to my thinking, more states- 
manlike than the European plans noticed are the thoughts 
of Timothy Richard, the missionary in China, who was in 
London and at the Lucerne Peace Congress last autumn, 
and who has just been in London again, and spent a few 
days in New York and Washington, a month ago, on his 
way back to Shanghai, for the express purpose of rousing 
our government and people to the significance of the 
awakening of China. Many in Boston and New York 
will remember Mr. Richard. He spent some weeks in the 
United States in the year of the Boxer uprising, which 
he foresaw and labored to avert; and he addressed a 
conference in Boston at the Twentieth Century Club, 
where his pregnant and sagacious speech impressed some 
of us profoundly. Mr. Richard is a missionary of no ordi- 
nary kind. Superior to all religious narrowness, his aim 
is to interpret general Western thought to China, where he 
has worked indefatigably for thirty-six years. He is the 
secretary and real head and hand of the ‘‘Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge” at Shang- 
hai, of which Sir Robert Hart is the president. Its chief 
work is the translation and circulation among the Chinese 
of the best European and American books, the popular 
books of history, biography, politics, and science calcu- 
lated to introduce to China the most civilizing and benefi- 
cent things in Western thought and life. The list now 
includes quite two hundred volumes; and some of these, 
like Mackenzie’s little History of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, have had an enormous circulation. Mr. Richard 
tells a significant story of a cultivated and wealthy Chinese 
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mandarin who was so deeply impressed by Mackenzie’s 
history that he sent copies of the Chinese translation at 
his own cost to every mandarin in China, telling them 
that they could not afford to neglect the study of a civil- 
ization which in a century had made the progress re- 
corded between the first and the last pages of that book. 
The receipts from the Chinese themselves, who are eager 
purchasers of these books, are already greater than the 
total contributions made in England toward the society’s 
support. Yet hardly a dozen men are engaged in the 
active work of the society, where there is scope and 
demand for a hundred. 

I have never talked with any other man who has such 
a profound and illuminating grasp of the Chinese situation 
in its international aspects as Timothy Richard. He is 
donbtless right in his belief that the immediate future of 
China is what now concerns the welfare of the world more 
than anything else. Here is a quarter of the world’s 
total population. The consensus of the best informed 
opinion seems to be that the better Chinese—the Chinese 
of the North—are people of greater capacity, mental and 
physical, than the Japanese,—people of greater bottom 
and staying power, and quite as able to take on Western 
thought and training. In the past centuries, when the 
relations of the two peoples were upon the basis of the old 
ideas, China was the leading and dominant nation, and 
it was from her in great measure that Japan drew her old 
culture. Occidentalized China, contends Mr. Richard, 
will be vastly stronger than occidentalized Japan. Her 
progressive younger men are in intellectual ferment. 
The present amazing success of Japan has fired them. 
Where there were ten Chinese students in Japan ten years 
ago, there are to-day ten thousand. ‘The logic of events 
and emulation of power may easily turn China upon the 
military road; and a modernized and military China 
would be a portent such as neither Europe nor America 
likes to contemplate. Are Europe and America then at 
this decisive juncture,—that is, the critical question,— 
by their own revealed ideas and policies, to incite and 
train China to the way of war or the way of peace? Our 
opportunities for a sublime work of fraternization and 
civilization are such as were never offered before in human 
history. Shall we, blindly following the lead of the blind 
past, neglect them and pave the way to world disaster, 
or shall we heroically regenerate ourselves, trust in ideas 
and not in guns, and strongly create a strong, secure, and 
beneficent future? 

The point pregnant with hope is that the leading 
Chinese thinkers, in the government and out of it, are 
most anxious for a dispensation of education and universal 
peace. They know what the burden of the military 
preparations of the past twenty years has been for Japan, 
and they would spare their own people that burden. 
By other and rational means they would attain security 
and progress. Here it is that to them, too, comes the 
great idea of federation and closer world organization. 
To Mr. Richard himself, with whom many of them are in 
intimate relations, men high in the Foreign Office have, 
of their own initiative, urged the importance of this 
with warmth and with anxiety. They desire to see 
China a member of a peaceful federation of the world’s 
strong nations. It is in this interest, in truth, that Mr. 
Richard was in England last year and again this spring, 
and that he has again visited the United States. It is 
America and England, he says, and not China, that chiefly 
need missionaries. We are not awake to the portentous- 
ness of the Chinese situation. 

He came at an opportune time. There has been search- 
ing thought here about the Chinese situation during the 
last six months. Our own Dr. Martin and Dr. Smith— 
the one in the World’s Work and the other from a hundred 
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pulpits—have been saying to us with power just what 
Dr. Richard says as to the immense significance to us as 
well as to Europe of the present seething in China. Hon. 
John W. Foster, in his impressive article in the Atlantic 
Monthly on ‘‘The Chinese Boycott,” has brought home 
to us the danger which confronts us if we persist ina 
policy of selfishness and inhumanity toward China instead 
of a policy of neighborliness and fraternity; and President 
Eliot at Harvard and Hadley at Yale, in offering large 
numbers of free scholarships to Chinese students, have at 
least taken one important step for us in the fraternal way. 
As a great Chinese commission has just visited us, so Dr. 
Richard would have a great friendly commission from 
England and America visit China. President James of 
the University of Illinois and others of our own scholars 
are strongly urging the same wise proposal. 

Curiously, although after all naturaliy enough, Dean 
Kitchin of Durham, in discussing some time ago Mr. Fox’s 
proposition, which I have referred to, focusses thought 
on the Chinese situation as likely to be precisely what 
will force a federation of Europe, for self-protection. 
“If I may venture a prophecy,’ he says, ‘‘I shall be glad 
enough to say that it will be China that will have the 
honor of creating a European confederacy; for Europe 
will soon be scared by the new spirit growing up in that 
race of hundreds of millions. For some years it has been 
felt that a new spirit is being breathed into the ancient 
Celestial Empire. Russia first, then England, will be 
called on to secede before this new incalculable yellow 
civilization, which will bear in hand all the material aids 
which modern progress has created. Missionaries of a new 
type will come, these, too, emphasized by Armstrong 
guns and ironclads. ‘Their voice will be very loud across 
the world; and before so grave a peril Europe will be fain 
to put aside all home jealousies, all wretched bickerings, 
all needless quarrels, that she may show a united front 
in carrying through the primal instinct of self-preserva- 
tion.” The fatal horn of the dilemma could not be more 
sharply or accurately drawn. ‘The other way is a con- 
federacy, not over against China, but including China, 
as a respected, humanely treated, and, therefore, fraternal 
member. Which do Europe and America desire, and for 
which will they lay the foundation? 

Few Englishmen see more clearly than Dean Kitchin 
the issues which involve peace or disorder for the world. 
More stanchly than any other high ecclesiastic in the 
Church of England he stood by the Bishop of Hereford 
in his uncompromising condemnation of the Boer War, 
when almost every bishop on the bench besides was found 
willing somehow to whitewash and condone its insanity 
and immorality. ‘That war thus sanctioned only half a 
dozen years ago was overwhelmingly condemned and 
repudiated in the January election, and almost all thought- 
ful Englishmen to-day pronounce it at least a hideous 
blunder. The Bishop of Hereford himself becomes ever 
bolder and broader in his advocacy of peace policies. 
The Boston Peace Congress, which he helped so much to 
make impressive, made a profound impression upon him. 
His new readings of our great American peace advocates 
have deeply stirred him. ‘‘I sometimes feel,’’ he said 
at the opening of the English National Peace Congress 
at Bristol last summer, ‘‘that it is nothing short of a 
calamity to a large number of Englishmen that they 
know so little of the great utterances of Channing on peace 
and war and the speech of Sumner on the ‘True Grandeur 
of Nations.’’’ He also ‘‘ventured to look upon the Ameri- 
can democracy as the greatest peace society in the world.” 

Such it certainly is in the internal order and fraternity 
and the free trade which it has created among the States 
occupying its vast area, through the unique service of its 
Supreme Court (the prototype and prophecy of the World 
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Court), and through its unexampled application of the 
principle of federation (the prophecy of an organized 
world). The great problem of to-day and to-morrow is 
whether, shaking itself free from the temptation of to-day 
and yesterday, it will prove itself such in the larger way of 
transcending the hoary military methods of Europe, and 
rise to its high opportunity of bravely trusting the ideal 
forces and leavening the world by ambitious policies 
and manners of civilization and good-will. It is to the 
degree to which for a century it has done this that the 
real thinkers in army-and-navy-burdened Europe rightly 
ascribe its present international influence and power; 
and to them we owe it not to remain in any second place 
in the movement for the world’s better order. The first 
place is held to-day by the new liberal government of 
England. ‘The prime minister has in the last few months 
repeatedly and impressively declared his purpose that 
England shall lead the nations in establishing a League 
of Peace. The House of Commons has just passed a 
resolution demanding a movement, in some concert with 
the other powers, for a general reduction of armaments; 
and in his noteworthy speech in support of this resolution 
the foreign secretary, Sir Edward Grey, has pronounced 
it England’s duty to have this imperative need thoroughly 
considered at the coming Hague Conference. It is for 
the United States to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
England in this great effort, as France also is sure to do. 
It is for the American peace workers, in the months be- 
tween the present and the assembling of that conference, . 
to create such a public opinion as shall command it to 
action as broad and prophetic as that of the historic First 
Conference; to the checking of the present mad rush 
for monstrous navies; to the consolidation of rational 
relations between the Orient and the West; to the per- 
fecting of a thorough system of obligatory arbitration 
treaties between the conferring powers; and to the 
establishment—either by making the Conference itself 
a regular institution or in some better way—of an Inter- 
national Parliament which shall be the legislative counter- 
part of the International Tribunal which was the beneficent 
outcome of the memorable deliberations of 1899. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D 


To mercy, pity, peace, and love, 
All pray in their distress; 

And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 


For mercy, pity, peace, and love 
Is God, our Father dear; 

And mercy, pity, peace, and love 
Is man, his child and care, 


For mercy has a human heart; 
Pity, a human face; 
And love, the human form divine; 
And peace, the human dress. 
—William Blake. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The Committee of Arrangements have issued a very 
attractive circular, which gives in advance a programme 
of what they propose for a meeting of our Unitarian 
ministers at Petersham in Massachusetts in the first 
week in October. 

It is a generation ago since this Institute of Minis- 
ters was formed, under the lead of our born chief, Henry 
William Bellows. Dr. Bellows had seen with joy the 
formation in 1865 of the National Conference of our. 
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churches. ‘‘It revealed the Unitarian Church to it- 
self.” That was Dr. Hedge’s fine statement of the 
birth of the Conference. At the wise suggestion first 
of the poet, Edmund Sears, the formation of this Na- 
tional Conference was followed by the organization of 
Local Conferences,—the Middlesex Conference, the New 
Hampshire Conference, etc. And then came, in a per- 
fectly simple evolution, the Ministers’ Institute, which 
is to hold this meeting in October. 

You can see, almost at a glance, that, if a meeting 
of the National Conference is wisely and well arranged, 
such an assembly will have discussions, which you may 
call secular, if you like, on subjects of the widest range 
in practice, whether in social order or in the history 
of the time. The World’s Peace, The Temperance of 
the Community, Child Labor, Divorce, The Found- 
ing of Colleges and Schools,—such subjects, often in- 
volving practical questions of difficulty, come rightly 
before the assembly of the National Conference. You 
introduce such questions into your programme pub- 
lished in advance. Of your official delegates, two out 
of three are laymen, chosen for the best consideration 
of such questions of practice. The churches repre- 
sented would have a right to complain if these ques- 
tions of every-day practice were not kept at the front 
in such meetings. 

All the same, you invite to such a meeting five or 
six hundred clergymen; for you have created a class 
of clergymen with your eyes open, you have ordained 
them in one form or another, and have bidden them 
occupy. ‘heir lives in a definite ministry, in a life singu- 
larly \ rent in every hour from the daily lives of 
ninety «ue in a hundred of the men around them. 
You demand of such men that they shall be students 
of the past and of the present. For instance, you di- 
rect them Sunday after Sunday to unfold the duty of 
a new week from every oracle of yesterday and to-day. 
This affair of theirs is so central and essential that you 
have taken the word ‘‘minister,’”” which promises every 
variety of service, and you have given it especially to 
them, as if their work and their service in some sort 
led all other work and all other service. 

Dr. Bellows said-——-and the men who worked with 
him in founding the Institute agreed with him—that 
these five hundred Unitarian ministers ought to have 
some chance to meet together and talk and listen about 
their own studies, their own literature, their own past, 
and their own future. He was never ashamed of his 
vocation. He was proud of being a minister, and he 
meant to make the ministerial way of doing things the 
best way. In the circle of his own profession he would 
have held in absolute contempt the minister who did 
not mean to be a better minister next week than he 
was last week, who was not always engaged in such 
study or other discipline as might make him better; 
and, looking at this business practically, he said 
with great earnestness that if, on alternate years, we 
brought the Unitarian churches together, to confer 
on the practical work of the Unitarian Church for the 
world, the ministers of that Church would do wisely 
and well if on the alternate years they had a meeting 
of their own. This meeting should hold itself stiffly 
and steadily to the work of ministers. Just as piano- 
forte makers meet in convention, or as physicians meet 
in convention, or as the makers of wagons meet in con- 
vention, so he and his friends recommended the Uni- 
tarian ministers, pure and simple, to meet in an in- 
stitute every other year. This institute was to con- 
sider the work of the minister in its details and in its 
extent. It was to consider his proper studies, what 
was their best range and what their best methods, It 
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was to consider his daily work, and what possible im- 
provement is open for that. 

How well I remember his ejaculation once, in speak- 
ing of the cumulative work for twenty or thirty years 
of one of our ministers not widely known to fame,— 
“Why, Hale, his little finger is stronger than the loins 
of any man of us who does not know what he knows 
by twenty years of faithful study in our affair’! 

Under Dr. Bellows’s eager impulse the Ministers’ 
Institute was founded. The honorable history of nearly 
twenty meetings testifies that it has well fulfilled his 
prophecies. 

The programme for this year proposes three meet- 
ings to occupy a day each of Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, of the first week of October. Time is made 
for eleven addresses, to be followed by discussion. Every 
afternoon is given to discussions or conversations which 
take the convenient name of Book Reviews. These 
prove of distinguished interest, as they show what is 
the range of inquiry and study open to ministers, and 
as they give a stimulus to such inquiry in the working 
hours of the study. The programme says of this de- 
partment :— 


Members are invited to volunteer to join in the book 
reviews. Books will not be assigned to speakers. The 
discussion will be purely voluntary. The following books 
are suggested: Hoffding, ‘‘Philosophy of Religion’; 
Ho6ffding, ‘‘Problems of Philosophy’; Ladd, ‘‘Philoso- 
phy of Religion’; Schmidt, ‘‘Prophet of Nazareth’’; 
Wernle, ‘‘Beginnings of Christianity’; Weinel, ‘‘Paul’’; 
Foster, ‘“‘Finality of the Christian Religion’’; Morgan, 
‘Interpretation of Nature’’; Wood, ‘‘The Spirit of God 
in Biblical Literature’’; Pfleiderer, ‘‘Christian Origins.”’ 


The courtesy of a gentleman not named provides that 
the Hotel Nichewaug shall be open to all our clergy with- 
out charge. If that comfortable and large hotel is not 
sufficient, the hospitality of the families of the First 
Church will provide for any gentlemen who arrive too 
late for it. 

To us older men, as to the present generation, the very 
name of Petersham in Worcester County brings up many 
memories of names of distinction in the history of pure 
and undefiled religion. Epwarp E, HALe. 


Spiritual Life. 


To live with the invisible and in it, to make our dull 
common life, and the pictorial show that doth encompass 
it, the image of the character of God, the picture of his 
work in us and on the world,—this is forever one of the 
noblest exercises of Christian faith_—Stopford A. Brooke. 


a 


We remember the temptations that are before us, 
when passion from within is allied with opportunity from 
without, and that we have so often therein gone astray ; 
and we pray thee that the spirit of religion may be so 
strong within us that it shall enable us to overcome evil, 
and prove ourselves stronger from every trial. Amen. 


Theodore Parker. 
a 


The horizon widens, the vision enlarges, the ideal 
changes. But wider than any horizon, because no line 
can circumscribe it, larger than any vision because the 
object of all vision, higher than any ideal because forever 
rising above the ideal, Truth remains the same, changeless 
amid the changing, permanent amid the transitory and 
fleeting —William D. Little. 
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English Rationalism.* 


This work may be fairly represented as 
an encyclopedia of liberal religious move- 
ments of thought in England and of anti- 
religious movements since the early days of 
Protestantism. When we think of the point 
of view of the author, we are reminded of 
the fable of the conversation among the ani- 
mals concerning the picture in which the 
hunter is represented with his foot on the 
neck of the dead lion. Some animal sug- 
gested that, if the lion had painted the 
picture, the attitude of the two would have 
been reversed. This book may be described 
as a history of religion in England from the 
point of view of a rationalist, and it might 
properly have for its counterpart a history 
of rationalism in England by a theologian. 
The two systems would certainly have a 
different setting. At the outset the author 
admits that he is not only a historian, but 
that he is a rationalist... He adds that he 
is unprejudiced, and he does not intend 
to make his great work a contribution to 
controversial literature, and yet, because 
he is an ardent rationalist, he interprets 
as he passes. He says: “It would neither 
surprise nor annoy me to hear that the 
religious convictions of no secular writer had 
been changed by its perusal. But I own 
that it would be disappointing to hear that 
I had thrown no fresh light on the evolu- 
tion of opinion as such.” In regard to the 
first sentence of this quotation the present 
writer can say that, if reading the book 
has made any change in his convictions, it 
is to deepen the impression that the ration- 
alist misses the point of the argument when- 
ever he attempts to dispense altogether 
with religion, and that he misrepresents his 
own mental condition and atmosphere 
when he affirms that religion is wholly ab- 
sent from his own convictions. As to the 
historical treatment of the subject, the writer 
would, with equal frankness, pay a warm 
tribute of praise to the candor, the impar- 
tiality, and the discrimination of the various 
estimates of authors and systems passed 
in review. It is surprising that a scholar 
whose vocation is concerned with the Greek 
language and its literature should have 
found time, inclination, and a mind suffi- 
ciently detached from other duties to study 
so many authors and to analyze their state- 
ments and tendencies, and discriminate so 
fairly between that which they consciously 
attempted to achieve and that which they 
thought and wrote which was inconsistent 
with their main purpose. 

Mr. Benn is no blind admirer of any Eng- 
lish philosopher, and he is no unfair critic of 
any English theologian. He treats no sys- 
tem with scorn and no person with con- 
tempt. He deals only with thinkers and 
others who are worthy of consideration be- 
cause of their ability, learning, and fitness 
for the tasks they undertook. Bear in mind 
always the fact that the author does not 
believe in religion in any form, and holds 


*TuHe History oF ENGLISH RATIONALISM IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Alfred William Benn, New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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that theological beliefs will all gradually 
fade away and leave the world full of social 
and political forces that have their source 
in science and philosophy. One can read 
his criticisms with pleasure even while they 
concern, and it may be contemn, his own 
private belief or that of the religious tribe 
in which he is enrolled; for, when he takes 
his place among the prophets, his knowledge 
of the future and of the fulfilment of present 
tendencies is no greater than that of any 
religious believer of equal ability and can- 
dor. Because he is no scoffer and is not a 
fool, he is perfectly willing to admit the intel- 
ligence and often the moral grandeur of 
theologians whose systems he believes will 
soon pass away. Even to name the men 
and their books that he criticises would 
make a catalogue-which would more than 
fill all the space allotted to this notice. He 
takes them in the order of evolution, and 
shows how what was potent in one thinker 
was carried on into the work of his successors, 
while that which was incomplete or illogi- 
cal fell away and was forgotten. 

There is a chapter of great interest to 
Unitarians, because, although he does not 
accept their interpretation or predict for 
them a glorious future, he does hold that, 
with the Broad Church in England, the 
Unitarians and Quakers have played a large 
part in the transformation of theology and 
the amelioration of the religious atmosphere 
of the four kingdoms. Dr. Martineau he 
puts among the first thinkers of his time, 
indeed, ‘‘as the chief of that Unitarian and 
Broad Church array whose criticisms on the 
dominant evangelical theology led up to 
the great explosion of 1860.” His Study 
of Religion has for him little philosophical 
value, but, in a literary sense, he describes 
it as a great work. The Quakers, like the 
Unitarians, he describes as being rational- 
istic in their treatment of religion and the 
Church; and he holds that Unitarianism 
especially has been, and is, a kind of clearing- 
house for religious thinkers. He thinks it 
can never be a large body because so many 
will go through it back to ‘Catholicism 
(in the sense of the Athanasian Creed) or 
forward to complete rationalism.” But he 
holds that the Unitarian spirit is more than 
a transition point: itisaleaven. ‘‘Wherever 
they go into the other churches, they carry 
with them the principles of reason and con- 
science in whose respect they have been 
reared. They apply them perhaps uncon- 
sciously, perhaps under subterfuge, to their 
new faith with the result that this becomes 
transformed into something with a meaning 
quite different from what it originally bore.’ 
Concerning the Church of England and the 
complaint which comes from the universities 
that few educated men among their fellows 
are taking holy orders, he says that ‘“‘they 
have reason to believe that other causes 
besides the uncertainty of earning a living 
wage are contributing to this decline. It 
is implied that among those other causes 
modern criticism holds a foremost place. 
Yet the bonds of clerical subscription have 
been relaxed; and, under the pressure of 
rationalism, much that used to cause offence 
has been removed and transformed. The 
Fall is explained to mean that our simian 
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ancestors, on developing into men, gradually 
found out that an unrestricted indulgence 
of their animal appetites sometimes ‘collided 
with the interests of the community. The 
Atonement means that a good deal of un- 
merited suffering befalls those who work for 
the welfare of others. Hell is something 
between a place of exile and a reformatory. 
Inspiration means that the Bible is superior 
as religious literature to the other sacred 
books of the East. But to believe that the 
Liturgy and the Lessons mean no more 
than that is not less difficult than to believe 
the old dogmas in their old sense. To 
make believe that they mean it is a piece 
of intellectual Jesuitism to which English 
gentlemen will not long submit. When relig- 
ion is a live thing, a living wage for its min- 
isters is always forthcoming. But a living 
wage for a repetition of dead formulas is 
something that cannot be honestly asked and 
that will not be cheerfully given.” 


MEMORABLE UNITARIANS. London: 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
This series of brief biographical sketches 
is based on the biographical compendium 
entitled A Record of Unitarian Worthies, 
published by the late Rev. Robert Spears, 
and now long out of print. ‘‘Many an in- 
quirer,” says the present editor, ““wishes to 
test the tree by its fruits, and to leern what 
has been the moral and intellectuy vealibre 
of the men whom Unitarianism has p. Gluced 
or has attracted.” That the sketches are 
mainly short will be seen by the fact that the 
subjects are over one hundred and fifty in 
number, beginning with Ulfilas, the apostle 
of the Goths, and including men like Milton, 
Locke, Newton, Dr. Watts, Porson and Paley, 
who, educated in Trinitarianism, were con- 
verted by arguments they considered irresis- 
tible. Here also are many Americans, 
headed, we are inclined to say, by Priestley, 
since surely he should be claimed as an Ameri- 
can who founded the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, and spent peacefully the last 
ten years of his life in this country. The 
book is interesting reading and will also be 
found useful as a book of reference. Ameri- 
can Unitarians ought to be more familiar 
than they are with the list of great men of 
whom it calls the roll. 


THE HEART OF THE RAILROAD PROB- 
LEM. By Frank Parsons. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net.—The ‘‘Heart’’ of 
the problem, of which we been having so 
much of late, is, very properly to Prof. Parsons, 
the discrimination practised by the railroads 
in favor of one shipper of freight against 
another. Of such favoritism so contrary 
to the right management of corporations, 
which, as common carriers, should serve 
all persons impartially, the writer gives an 
animated, and, for the most part one may 
judge, a fair account, as it has been practised 
in the United States. His remedy is, for 
the present, a strict fixing of rates by public 
authority, and, if this be not sufficient, as 
he thinks will be the case, government owner- 
ship inthe end. The hintswhich he derives 
from the experience of other countries donot, 
however, supply Prof. Parsons with a full 
programme for our own very different con- 
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ditions. The book is distinctively popular in 
its character, and has not the judicial tone of 
recent works by Mr. Haines and Judge Noyes, 
while not so extremely biassed as Prof. H. 
R. Meyer’s volume which advocated laissez- 
faire as the sum of all wisdom in this direc- 
tion. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN GREAT 
Britain. By Hugo Richard Meyer. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 
Prof. H. R. Meyer has not gained a repu- 
tation for scientific temper or accurate re- 
porting of vital facts by his recent work cn 
railway rates. He offers in this volume the 
second of a series of four books on the gen- 
eral subject of governmental regulation of 
‘public service industries.” ‘Tramways and 
electric lighting are its special theme. If 
Prof. Meyer is to be trusted, melancholy 
failure has marked the policy of municipal 
ownership in these directions in Great Britain. 
His main argument is that public ownership 
discourages the inventor extremely, and that 
the great superiority of the United States 
in the development of the uses of electricity 
is due to private ownership here. It is by 
no means so plain a case as he would affirm. 


The inventive genius of the American and' 


his readiness for accepting improvements 
of all kinds are not to be dismissed as im- 
portant factors in the case. Prof. Meyer 
presents what is, for the time being at least, 
the unpopular side of the question which 
he treats, and for this reason he desires at- 
tention all the more; but no one is safe in 
following him as sole authority for facts or 
for arguments. 


THE PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCE OF AN 
AMERICAN TEACHER. By William B. Freer. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
net.—Mr. Freer narrates, in a very readable 
way, the incidents of his life in Northern and 
Southern Luzon, as a government teacher for 
three years. The account he gives of the 
eagerness of the Filipinos for education is the 
cheerful feature of his book, which hardly 
seems to bear out in its details his conviction, 
expressed in the preface, that it would be 
unwise to give the people ‘‘any greater degree 
of self-government”? than they now have. 
But the book is not controversial, and it is 
well calculated to make an American feel 
that not all his doings in the Philippines have 
been wrong or foolish: the educational 
policy, at least, we can pride ourselves on. 


THE PrimrosE Way. New York: Har- 
per Brothers. $1.50—-The third volume 
of Mark Twain’s Library of Humor pro- 
ceeds on the general lines of the earlier 
volumes, and provides an agreeable refuge 
from the blues in time of need. Such books 
are not to be taken too conscientiously, but 
fulfil their purpose when given a convenient 
corner from which they may be picked up at 
edd moments. Some of the episodes and 
incidents which they narrate are especially 
suitable for reading aloud. Thirty-seven 
writers have furnished amusing chapters of 
one kind or another, including bits from 
Howells’s Their Wedding Journey, Josephine 
Daskam’s ‘‘Omar for Ladies,’”? and other 
favorites. One of the best selections is a 
chapter from Stephen Crane’s book for boys. 
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THE Wire TappPERs., By Arthur 
Stringer Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Although this is not a Raffles story, 
Mr. Stringer takes his readers into the under- 
world of criminal intrigue and feverish en- 
deavors to make a living, honestly, if one 
can conveniently, but at all events a living. 
It cannot be said that he makes crime at- 
tractive. Rather, the power of the situa- 
tion is in its pathos, in the desire of the pretty 
girl and her lover to escape from the toils in 
which destiny seems to have entangled them, 
and in the narrow escapes they have from 
utter ruin. The story is sensational, of 
course, That is to be expected, for the path 
of the man who sets out to get money at all 
hazards leads along precipices of one kind 
or another. At all events the story is inter- 
esting and novel. 


UNcLE Wintiam. By Jennette Lee. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.—It 
will be remembered that Mrs. Lee is the wife 
of Gerald Stanley Lee, and her book is appro- 
priately dedicated to him, who ‘‘sees the watch- 
ing of the stars above the day, who outfaces 
skies, outsings the storms.’ It is such a 
book as might well be born close to nature; 
for it has in it the singing of the sunrise, the 
love of simplicity, the reverence for what 
is genuine. Uncle William is no echo of 
others who have lived close to the sea and 
caught the meaning of its surges. He is 
himself from first to last, and an acquain- 
tance with him and an interest in the other 
lives he helped on their way has something 
of the refreshment brought by his own salt 
breezes. ; 


Miscellaneous. 


Agnes Strickland’s Life of Queen Elizabeth 
has been abridged and newly edited with 
notes. In this form it is published in this 
country by A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago. 
As the editor points out, the worth of such 
a biography as this remains unchanged by 
changing fashions in the method of writing 
history. Its claims rest not in judicial 
temper or critical ability, but in the collection 
of interesting material and such an arrange- 
ment as allows a reader to draw his own in- 
ferences and take advantage of much detailed 
information concerning matters both small 
and large. The animation of the style has 
made the book a favorite and the names of 
the writer a household word, especially in 
England. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son of New York 
publish a series of small books compiled by 
James Moffatt, D.D., as Literary Illustrations 
of the Bible. ‘The Gospels of St. Mark and 
St. Luke, the Epistle to the Romans and the 
books of Ecclesiastes, Daniel, and Revelation 
have been thus treated; and the variety of 
selections, here gathered into small compass, 
represents a wide range of reading and many 
different authors. The material for the 
volumes is of two kinds. Passages of verse 
and prose, in which some text has been not- 
ably applied, have been set down; and also 
passages which develop aptly and freshly 
not the words, but the idea of the Bible verse. 
These illustrations are often suggestive and 
helpful, and they may well be found es- 
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pecially interesting to those who use the Bible 
constantly in the work of teaching or preach- 
ing, as the author hopes. 
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The Home. 
Who's Afraid ? 


There may be ferocious wild-cats 
That we read about in books; 

Those I’ve seen I’m not afraid of— 
Pussy-willows—by the brooks. 


Some may fear the stealthy tigers, 
Roaming far from dusk till dawn; 

I dare put my hands upon them— 
Tiger-lilies—on the lawn. 


Then the kings of beasts, the lions: 
I don’t fear them when I pass; 
All alone I walk among them— 
Dandelions—in the grass. 
—WNorton Everett Chapman, in Litile Folks 


For the Christian Register. 


The Tall Princess. 


BY EDITH FORBES KNOWLES. 


Once upon a time a dear little baby princess 
was born to the king and queen of a far-away 
land that only a very few people had seen. 
She was a beautiful baby, and of course the 
king and queen were delighted with her, and 
could hardly bear her out of their sight a 
moment, for she was the only little child 
‘they had. 

The country where she lived was a magic 

_ country, and that is why so few people have 
seen it; and one of the magic things about it 
was its fruit. 

- apple-trees, pear-trees, cherry-trees, plum- 
trees, nectarine-trees, and every kind of a 
good tree; but there was a strange thing 
about them,—they grew so tall that no one 

‘ could possibly reach the fruit to pick it, 
even if they used the tallest ladders, so all 
the little children just had to wait until a 
stray cherry or peach, or apple or nectarine, 
fell, when they quickly seized and ate it. 
So, you see, their fruit was as much of a goody 
to them as ours to us, even if they did have 
thousands more trees. 

Now, when the little princess was born, 
she seemed like any other little baby, very 
small and pink and round, but she was not 
like any little baby at all, because, what do 
you think, she’ began to grow about six 
times as fast as any one you ever heard of. 
So that, when she was four years old, she 
was as tall as a very tall man, and when she 
was fifteen years old she was as tall as a high 
wall, and when she was twenty she was as 
tall as a tree. Then she stopped growing. 
The king and queen were delighted when she 
stopped growing, for all they had done was 
to cut the doorways a little higher and raise 
the grills and the mouldings, and then take 
them down and cut the doors a little higher 
still, so that for six years (ever since she was 
fourteen, then she could, by stooping, get 
through any door) the palace had been full 
of workmen and ladders all the time. The 
rooms in the palace were all open right up to 
the roof, so the princess always had room 
enough, once she got through the door. 

But the sad thing about all this growing 
was that it made the princess very ill-tem- 
pered. If you stop to think, you can see 
how that would be. She couldn’t dance 
because she was fifteen times as tall as her 
partner, and she could not go and visit any 
one because she couldn’t get through the 
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door. She couldn’t go sailing, for she’d 
sink the boat, nor play the piano, because 
her fingers were so huge. The princess was 
a good proportion for her height, and was 
a mammoth woman. She wasn’t handsome 
any longer, however, because she was so 
ill-tempered. Her hair was beautiful, it 
was true, it was so yellow and wavy. She 
parted it in two great locks as thick as a man’s 
arm, and wound them with white ribbon 


(the ribbon-makers had a special loom on 


which to weave a long enough piece for the 


| princess’s hair.) 


But her face was. all crusted with salt, for 
she had shed so many great salt tears, and 
her eyes, which ought to have been lovely 
and blue, were all red and swollen, while 


-| her expression was cross and. disagreeable. 


One day she was out walking in her garden 
when she spied, away down below her, a 
maiden who apparently was as tiny as the 
princess was tall. The princess was so sur- 
prised that she stopped crying, and called 
out, ‘Who are you?” 

Then she had to kneel down, and bend 
her head nearly to the ground, in order to 
hear the answer, which was,— 


“Alys, the gardener’s daughter, 
Royal Highness.”’ 
“Dear me,” said the princess, “I wish 


that I was as small as you,” 
cry again directly. 

“And I wish,” screamed Alys as loud as 
she could, ‘‘that I was as tall as you are.” 
The princess could hardly believe her ears. 

“Do you mean it ?”’ asked she. 

“Certainly,” shrieked little Alys, the gar- 
dener’s daughter. 

“T want to talk to you,”’ said the princess. 
“Come, we will go into the summer-house.”’ 

“Wait,’’? said Alys, “do carry me, your 
Royal Highness, because I cannot keep up 
with your long steps.’”’ So the princess lifted 
Alys up in her hand, and went into the 
summer-house and sat on the bench, while 
Alys sat on the back of the seat with her 
feet hanging over, so that their heads might 
be somewhere near together. 

“Now, then,” said the princess, 
you wish to be as tall as I am?” 

‘Because I could do so many more things, 
your Royal Highness, than my present size 
will allow. Iam very busy as it is, of course, 
only I could do so many charming things if 
I were only taller than any one else.” 

‘What do you do as it is?’’ asked the prin- 
cess. 

“Oh, I am a surgeon! Yes, indeed, I 
nurse and care for sick birds and butter- 
flies: my hand, you see, is just built for that, 
although it is too small to play the piano 
or pick flowers. But the dear little insects 
are not afraid of it, and I can mend butter- 
flies’ wings beautifully. Then I can crawl 
under the bureau and under the stove when 
my mother drops her spools or her thimble 
and they roll under, then she doesn’t have 
to bend her back, because she is getting old, 
is my dear mother.’’ Here she stopped to 
take breath. 

All this was new to the princess, quite 
new. 

“But what can one of my enormous size 
do ?”’ she asked, 

“Do? Why, every one, your Royal High- 


and she began to 


“why do 


your 
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ness, is put into the world for something. 
Didn’t you know that?” 

“No, indeed,” said the princess. 

‘‘And you can do such a wonderful thing,” 
cried Alys. ‘Why not pick all the fruit off 
the tops of these grand trees? Just fancy, 
if you saw a wistful little child looking up 
at a ripe juicy pear on the top of a tree, how 
lovely it would be to pick it and toss it to 
him, and then fill all his little friends’ hands 
with fruit!’ / 

The princess had long ago dried her tears. 
“YT will do it,” said she. 

On her way back to the palace she thought 
a great deal, and then turned from the court 
drive-way and went in another direction 
out into the town. The people were not at 
all pleased to see her coming, for they had 
given her the name of ‘‘The Ugly Princess,’ 
but she did not notice them or their rude 
looks. She began to pick the fruit for the 
little girls and boys. 

They soon crowded around her, and she 
filled their little hands with the beautiful 
apples and cherries, and peaches and nec- 
tarines. She had to pick quite fast in order 
to give them all an equal share. 

When she got home late that afternoon, 
the king and queen scarcely knew her. She 
had. grown happy, and that made her look 
pretty; and, as the days went on, and she 
did more and more helpful, delightful things 
for every one, she grew more and more 
handsome until she began to be known as 
“The Beautiful Princess.’”’? But I suspect 
that it was not altogether because she was 
pretty. 

There were always three or four children 
on her shoulders, and a great crowd of them 
around her feet; and the king and queen 
were so happy that they scarcely remem- 
bered ever having been troubled because 
their daughter was too tall. 

But one day something queer happened. 

The princess was picking fruit for the 
children as usual, and, seeing one little boy’s 
eye fixed on a topmost peach, she put out her 
hand for it, and what do you think? She 
couldn’t reach it! The tall princess was 
growing shorter. 

The princess was, of course, so surprised 
that she didn’t know what to do; but she 
immediately stooped and picked up the little 
boy and kissed him, and asked him if another 
peach would do. He replied that he didn’t 
care for any peach if she would just keep 
on holding him for a while. 

In a few days it was plain to be seen that 
the tall princess was growing short faster and 
faster. And, if you will believe me, she was 
sorry. In fact, one night after she was in 
bed she cried, and said to herself, ‘‘ Dear me, 
what will all my poor little children do now 
that I cannot pick their fruit and hold them 
up as high as the church steeple?” And 
she sobbed and cried, and the tears ran down 
her cheeks just as they used, only they were 
a different kind of tears. 

Suddenly a voice spoke out of the dark- 
ness, and said:— ; 

“Beautiful princess, you are growing 
shorter. I am your fairy godmother. I 
made you tall, now I am making you shoes; 
Do you like it?” 

“Oh, mo; dear fairy godmother,” ex- 
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claimed the princess, sitting straight up in 
bed in her earnestness, ‘‘I would rather stay 
tall, much rather.’ 

“But,” answered the fairy godmother, 
“Alys, the gardener’s daughter, has cured all 
the butterflies and insects, and hasn’t much 
to do nowadays, so, though she is too good 
to mention it or even wish it, I happen to 
know she is longing to be as tall as people 
usually are. Now would you be willing 
to give Alys your extra height, even if you 
would rather stay tall?” 

The princess thought a moment, and then 
said,— 

“Ves, fairy godmother, do give my height 
to Alys. I want her to have it.” 

And the fairy godmother, who privately 
thought her a brave good child, said noth- 
ing, but departed. 

The princess, however, could not help 
crying a little more, because she thought, 
since she couldn’t do any more wonderful 
things for the children, they wouldn’t love 
her any more, 

The next morning, when she woke, she 
found herself, on measuring, to be about 
five feet, six inches, and the king and queen, 
who were delighted, began to make all her 
frocks smaller, and let down the palace door- 
ways a few feet. The princess concluded 
also, being now normal in height, that she 
would grow no shorter, so without saying 
anything she put on her dress, and walked 
timidly into the town. She was so sure that 
the children would not know her or love 
her any more now that the tears rolled down 
her cheeks, though she tried hard to think 
of how happy Alys was and not to cry. 

Suddenly, however, there was a great 
shout. The children had spied her, and 
were streaming toward her. They were all 
saying: “‘Here comes the beautiful princess. 
She is grown small now, and we can carry 
her. Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!’ In an- 
other moment they had decked a large chair 
with garlands of lovely flowers, and put her 
in it, and filled her hands with roses. Then 
they raised it upon their shoulders, and ran 
all over the town, while the parents stood 
in their doorways, and kissed their hands, and 
cried, “‘ Long live the Beautiful Princess.’ 


Patty’s Penny. 


Oh, the beauty of that store window! 
Patty Price stood before it with her brown 
eyes round with anticipation of good things 
to come. Her bare toes burrowed into the 
sand and stones without feeling their hard- 
ness, her two short braids quivered with 
excitement, and one little brown hand 
clasped tightly the penny that was to pur- 
chase so much happiness. 

What should it be? One thing she knew, 
—it was to be candy, for it was so long since 
she had tasted any that her mouth watered 
for it. From the chocolate sticks, so tempt- 
ing in their rich brownness, her eyes turned 
to the gayly-colored papers of peppermint 
and wintergreen lozenges, and then strayed 
on to brighten into determination as she saw 
a box of colored candy marbles, such beau- 
tiful marbles,—and six for one cent! ‘Two 
for each of us,” said Patty to herself, for she 
was a generous little soul, and always re- 
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membered little brother and 
home. 

So intent was she on her choice that she 
did not hear the sound of wheels, nor did 
she see her good friend, the rural postman, 
jump from his delivery wagon with the big 
mail bag in his hand. But he saw her, and 
his jolly face broadened into a smile as he 
said :-— 

“Hulloa, Patty! Going to buy Miss 
Brown out?” , 

She turned, smiling brightly, and an- 
swered, ‘‘Hulloa, Mr. Rice.’ 

Then she went up to him, and slipped one 
hand confidingly into the big one held out 
to her saying, ““See what I found this morn- 
ing,’ and, opening the other hand, dis- 
played the moist treasure within. 

“Why, let’s see that penny, Patty,” said 
the postman, with a twinkle in his bright eye. 
“Why, that looks just like the one I lost 
yesterday afternoon!” 

Then it was Mr. Rice’s penny, and not hers 
at all! Poor Patty! her heart seemed to 
sink right down into her feet, it was such a 
disappointment. Well, one thing certain, 
she wouldn’t enjoy buying candy right under 
his very eyes with a penny that he had said 
was his. So she slipped away while the post- 
man went on into the office, never thinking 
again of his joking words. 

She would go and ask mother if she ought 
to give it back to him. Mother always knew 
what it was best to do. So in haste she 
came into the room where her mother sat 
mending little garments in all stages of dilap- 
idation, and, with words tumbling over one 
another in their hurry, and with some tears, 
finally made herself understood. 

Mrs. Price put her arm around Patty, 
and drew her close, while her other worn 
hand gently smoothed the roughened hair. 

“Mother knows it’s hard to give it up, 
dear, when you have so few pennies to spend 
for yourself, and she’s sorry for her little 
girl. But mother knows, too, that you do 
not want anything that does not belong to 
you, and that you will be a brave girl and 
give the penny to Mr. Rice as he comes along. 
There he comes up the street now!”’ 

Patty gave her mother a kiss, wiped some 
tears away, and hurried out to the gate 
where Mr. Rice spied her standing as he 
came driving along. He saw her little out- 
stretched hand, and, as he reined up his 
horse, heard her childish voice, ‘‘Here’s 
your penny, Mr. Rice.’ 

For the first time he remembered his 
words at the office. 

“Why, Patty, child,” he began, ‘did 
you think I really meant that that was the 
penny I lost? Bless your heart, I lost my 
penny in a village ten miles away. Now 
run right off and spend that one quick before 
any one else claims it.’”? And with a hearty 
laugh and a “get up there” to his old horse 
he drove off. 

Mrs. Price, watching from the window, 
smiled and said, “‘I guess it’s all right,’’ as 
she saw Patty’s flying feet disappearing 
down the street, and a little later she was 
sure, for Patty burst in vehemently, de- 
manding, ‘‘Where’s Ruth and Bennie? I’ve 
got something for them.” 

Then, with a big hug for her mother: ‘‘ He 
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was just joking, mother, and I didn’t have 
to give it to him at all. But I’m glad I did 
what you told me to, for I feel lots better 
inside.” 

And mother said, “I knew you would.”— 
Georgia M. Root, in Congregationalist 


The German Emperor and His 
Children. 


A pleasant little story told of the German 
Emperor proves that he can unbend in the 
most congenial way with children. Recently 
the kaiser and kaiserin visited Saarbrucken 
to unveil a statue in that town, their little 
daughter, Princess Louise, being left, in the 
mean time, in the royal car at the railway 
station. A beautiful bouquet of flowers 
had been brought for presentation to the 
little princess by three small girls, who looked 
very disappointed at the absence of the 
little Louise. The kaiserin, who noticed 
it, at once ordered that the children should 
be driven to the railway station to deliver 
their present. They found Princess Louise 
at supper, and one of the children described 
how she had spilled some egg and cocoa on 
her white frock, She was very friendly and 
pleased, and talked as though she had known 
them ‘‘ever so long.” 

“The empress, too,” the girl relates, ‘“was 
very kind to us at once and said, ‘Little 
girls, when you come to Berlin, you must 


really and truly come to see us. Promise 
me that you will come.’ And the little 
princess also said we must come. The em- 


peror shook hands with us; and, when he 
squeezed my hand a bit, I squeezed back, 
and he laughed and put his other on top of 
it. Then both the emperor and empress 
kissed us, and the emperor said: ‘Well, 
little girls, I think my daughter must make 
a pretty present in return for your beautiful 
flawers.’ When we had left, and stood on 
the platform watching the train move off, the 
emperor and empress and the princess looked 
out, nodding and waving good-bye till the 
train disappeared.’’—Housekeeper. 


“Just look, Aunt Mary,” shouted blue- 
eyed Mabel, as she pointed out of the state- 
room window on the first morning out, “‘just 
look at the water! It is all covered with 
flounces!””—Christian Work. 


A little girl five years old was told by her 
teacher that the Mississippi was the “‘father 
of waters.” ‘‘How is that?” she queried. 
“Tf it is the father of waters, oughtn’t it to 
be Mister Sippi?’’—Christian Work. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, 


Prof. Gaston Frommel, the successor, 
since 1893, of Prof. Bouvier on the theolog- 
ical faculty of Geneva, Switzerland, has 
passed away, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age. His tendencies were orthodox rather 
than liberal, yet he displayed a breadth of 
nature and personal piety and devotion 
which won him the affection of his colleagues 
and students. Frommel was. of Alsatian 
origin. His best literary work was done as 
editor of the Revue Chrétienne. His articles 
on Pierre Loti, Anatole France, and Paul 
Bourget were especially admired. 

The twelfth general assembly of the 
French Protestant Association for the Study 
of Social Questions was held in Geneva, in 
the month of June. Among the topics 
treated were: ‘‘The Industrial Conditions 
of the City of Geneva,” by Prof. Milhaud 
of the university, ‘“The Social Art,” “Jus- 
tice and Charity,” ““The Protection of Child- 
hood,” ‘‘Collectivism,’’ “‘ Lotteries and Games 
for Money,” “The Social Side of Protestant 
Missions,” and ‘Morality and Immorality 
in Art.” 

These are living questions, and our own 
conference directors might well consider 
whether new interest would not be created 
in Unitarian meetings by the selection of 
such themes for discussion. Perhaps the 
men who now absent themselves so largely 
might be attracted by such virile and burning 
issues, and the discussion, which now so often 
lags, would gain in spontaneity and force. 

The liberal wing of the French Reformed 
Church has held its first regional synod 
(local or district conference) at Florac. 
Delegates from Paris, Havre, and the Haut- 
Cévennes were present. Pastor Charles 
Wagner’s Independent Protestant Church 
in Paris was represented, although he him- 
self was unable to attend. ‘The principal 
topic for discussion was the title and plan of 
organization of the new liberal Protestant 
Church of France, which the intolerant action 
of the orthodox majority has made inevitable. 
Rev. M A. Reyss, editor of the liberal 
organ, Le Protestant, presented the plan 
drawn up and recommended by the com- 
mittee chosen for this purpose. The name 
suggested was Eglises Réjormées Unites 
(United Reformed churches). Pastor Ran- 
zier moved to substitute Eglises Evan- 
géliques Labérales (Liberal Evangelical 
churches). The desire, however, to avoid 
the appearance of imitating a schism and to 
win over, if possible, certain semi-liberal 
churches and pastors who are now hesitating 
between a-return to the orthodox party and 
a union with the more progressive element, 
prevented the acceptance of the more frank 
and characteristic title, and the colorless 
one recommended by the committee was 
adopted. 

The statutes adopted, while Presbyterian 
in form, in accordance with the historic prec- 
edents and customs of the French Protes- 
tant Church, yet guarantee the absolute in- 
dependence and autonomy of each parish. 
Any parish may entitle itself ‘liberal’ or 
adopt any other name it pleases. 
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The financial embarrassments caused by 
the law of separation were fully discussed. 
The State support of churches and pastors 
is now withdrawn, and the whole burden 
thrown on the members of the churches. 
For a century and more these have been ac- 
customed to State-supported churches. No 
wonder so many Protestants now flinch and 
are unequal to the financial demand put upon 
them. The pastors, the church committees, 
the very women of the parishes, go about the 
cities and towns seeking out the Protestants, 
and trying to induce them to enroll them- 
selves as such. Such a registry, however, 
implies a minimum fee or contribution of at 
least 10 frances ($2) for each person. Many 
remain indifferent and unwilling to commit 
themselves. The sum the synod needs for 
the coming year is 43,600 francs. It is, thus 
far, assured of only 12,187 frances. The 
Chrétien Francais publishes statements from 
Roman Catholic priests, showing that the 
latter are having quite as great difficulty in 
collecting contributions from their church 
members, Three liberal causes were urged 
upon the synod as of especial importance at 
this hour,—the Délégation Libérale (the Lib- 
eral Commission), which acts as a general 
executive committee for the liberal Protes- 
tants; the Bible Society of Paris, which is 
of especial importance in a Roman Catholic 
country; and the school of Samuel Vincent, 
a Protestant academy of high rank. We 
have made no mention of the religious ser- 
vices and other features of this conference, 
which concluded with a lecture on Bernard 
de Palissy, the illustrious Huguenot potter, 
by Baron de Schickler of Paris. 

An important meeting of the National 
Synod of French Reformed Churches has 
just been held at Montpellier. The work 
before it was to reorganize the Protestant 
churches of France under the new law gov- 
erning religious associations, by which the 
churches are divorced from the State and 
placed on an independent, self-supporting 
basis. ‘The liberal wing of the French Prot- 
estant body, comprising one-third of its 
churches, has for thirty-four years past re- 
fused to take part in the synod because of 
the orthodox creed it adopted in 1872. It 
was not represented at this meeting, Action 
was further embarrassed by the attitude of 
another third, the right centre, which occu- 
pies a mediatorial position and desires to re- 
unite all the descendants of the Huguenots 
into one strong, harmonious body. ‘This 
aim is warmly seconded by the liberal wing, 
which is willing to accept the creed of 1872 
as the platform of the synod, and only asks 
that it be not made obligatory upon their 
individual consciences. 

The session was long and at times excited. 
The orthodox party, however, triumphed, 
a number of the mediatory element having 
succumbed to the desire for harmony and 
the seductions of a well-filled treasury, the 
financial resources being mainly in the hands 
of the conservatives. The proposals of Prof. 
Doumergue and his associates were carried 
by a vote of 85 ayes and 30 abstentions from 
voting. This vote makes the existing creed 
of the synod obligatory on every church 
member, pastor, and member of the synod, 
and thus goes beyond anything yet attempted 
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in binding the reason and conscience of 
French Protestants. The schism it has 
created, in our judgment, can only be of 
advantage to the cause of liberal religion in 
France. The representatives of a free Chris- 
tianity will now proceed to organize them- 
selves on definitely modern and progressive 
lines. Some of the liberal orthodox will _ 
unite with them, and there will be created a 
liberal Christian Church, holding practically 
Unitarian principles of religion and church 
life. Three such independent and liberal 
synods have already been organized: two 
more will at once be formed, covering all 
France with a net-work of free churches and 
conferences. We congratulate our core- 
ligionists in France on the greatness of their 
opportunity and the promise of their move- 
ment for ‘‘pure religion and perfect lib- 
erty 

Dr. Lapponi, the physician of Leo XIII. 
and the present pope, has published at Rome 
a study of hypnotism and spiritualism, in 
which he affirms the reality of the visits of 
disembodied spirits to the earth they once 
inhabited. His book has made a great sen- 
sation in clerical circles. 

The students of the University of Rome, 
with certain of their professors, have pro- 
tested against the retention of Senator Foz- 
zagaro, author of the heretical novel “El 
Santo,” as a member of the superior council 
of public instruction. Their charge is that 
he yielded in too abject a spirit to the con- 
demnation of his book by the papal congre- 
gation of the Index, ‘‘this instrument of 
religious intolerance,”’ withdrawing it from 
circulation altogether. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that in Paris, where a French translation of 
the work in question is read with avidity, 
a prominent ecclesiastic announces a public 
lecture on ‘‘E] Santo and Neo-Protestantism.”’ 

The Siecle of Paris contains a scathing 
review, in five successive articles, by M. 
Jean de Bonnefon of the Miracle of Lourdes. 
The author traces its origin in a conspiracy 
between a priest, son of a doctor, and a 
young abbé, to exploit an unfortunate girl, 
subject to attacks of hysteria, and amenable 
to suggestion, such as the apparition of the 
Virgin, etc. Confining her in a convent, 
they were able to control her revelations. 
Mr. Bonnefon has discovered in the archives 
of the former ministry of worship a docu- 
ment of importance, a report dating from 
1857, made by the procurator-general of 
Pau, which, among other things, announces 
forty-five days in advance the manifestations 
which are to appear around the sacred grotto. 
The imperial government of that day, cog- 
nizant of the facts, was afraid to make use 
of them, from political reasons. The report 
goes into unedifying details concerning the 
whole business, disclosing its mercenary 
character. The writer declares that the 
Republic of France owes it to its dignity 
to put an end to the imposture, which, he 
says, is pagan, and not Christian in charac- 
ter. P 

A French paper states that the Mikado 
of Japan has convoked for the rst of June 
a congress which is to investigate which is 
the true religion. A great number of Chris- 


| tian missionaries, Catholic as well as Prot- 
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estant, Buddhists, Brahmins, and Moslems 
are to-participate in this conference. 

The English have not been-able entirely 
to put an end to widow-burning in India. 
Recently at Bombay the widow of a Brahmin 
threw herself on his funeral pyre and appealed 
to her son to fulfil his duty as a devout 
Hindu. Applying his torch to the pile, in 
a brief time only the ashes remained of his 
parents. The government sentenced the 
son to five years in prison, and five accom- 
plices to terms varying from one to four years. 
But what can the law do against such fanati- 
cism? 

Dr. Herman Schell, the liberal Catholic 
professor at the University of Wiirzburg, is 
dead. His books being condemned by the 
Church, he neither retracted nor affirmed, 
but was silenced, and, as Pascal said, ‘‘Si- 
lence is the great persecution.” 
~ The Protestant parishes of St. Petersburg, 
Russia, maintain eighty charitable institu- 
tions. Among them are 22 orphanages, 13 
asylums for the widowed and aged, 6 em- 
ployment bureaus, 2 hospitals, 5 industrial 
schools, asylums for epileptics and the blind, 
eréches, ete. Truly a creditable showing! 

Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, wife of the 
widely known Pére Hyacinthe, has published, 
through the Open Court Publishing Com- 


pany of Chicago, a work entitled “‘To Jeru-' 


salem through the Lands of Islam.” It is 
sure to be a lively and interesting narrative; 
for she recounts her own experiences among 
Jews, Christians, and Moslems in the Far 
East. 


Some Recent Aspects of Trade 


Unionism. 


BY PROF. NICHOLAS P. GILMAN. 


Trade-unionism has had a varied history, 
Periods of repression by government, or of 
strongly adverse public opinion, have al- 
ternated with other periods of vigorous 
growth and warm encouragement from the 
public, in the long disputes of the unions 
with the employers. But long-sighted union 
leaders have sometimes had more to fear, 
the philosophical observer notes, from a 
time of great success for their cause than 
from a time characterized mainly by op- 
position to their claims. As Carlyle has 
said, ‘“‘Adversity is sometimes hard upon 
a man, but for one man who can stand 
prosperity there are a hundred that will 
stand adversity.” A time of marked pub- 
lic favor, like that which was so manifest 
during the anthracite coal strike of 1902, 
when the most arrogant employers are 
compelled by general pressure to yield 
to the demands of the strikers so far as to 
consent to arbitration, is too apt to turn 
the heads of union leaders. They prepare 
to make farther and less defensible claims, 
as if there were, practically, to be no limit 
to them, and before long they are made 
ware that public opinion has become 
weary of their extravagance. 

_ It is quite evident, for those who have 
eyes to see, that trade-unionism in the 
United States is now in one of these pe- 
riods of comparative unpopularity with the 
framers and the chief organs of the “‘so- 
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cial mind.” ‘Taking American unionism, as 
a whole, its behavior has not been such 
in these last two years as to command the 
approval of disinterested third parties. The 
teamsters’ strike in Chicago last year, for 
instance, was one of the most inexcusable 
strikes ever recorded. The revelation of 
corruption in the so-called ‘‘settlement”’ of 
labor difficulties that has been going on 
in that city for the last few years was 
simply astounding. The great strike of the 
printers of the country for the closed shop 
has proved a failure, largely because the 
United Typothete have made it plain that 
continuance in business under such condi- 
tions as are demanded is not desirable for 
any employer. The dynamite outrages per- 
petrated in New York by the strikers of 
the Housesmiths’ Union have shown that 
there are no lengths to which some strik- 
ers will not go in fighting for their so-called 
“rights.” 

Again, without taking sides in the pres- 
ent controversy between the miners and 
the operative in the anthracite coal dis- 
trict, one only needs to read the report 
of the Commission of 1902 to realize how 
little heed the miners have paid to the 
commission’s recommendations. Cardinal 
among these were two,—that the miners 
should not allow boys and other minors 
to vote in the unions upon such weighty 
matters as the declaration of a strike, and 
that the anthracite workers should form 
a separate union in this business (which 
competes with soft coal) to deal with the 
independently. The boys and 
other minors still hold the same position 
in the union as they did three years ago, 
and the anthracite workers are still mem- 
bers of the United Miners’ Union, which 
includes the two lines of coal production. 
It does not impress one well that the min- 
ers should accept the report of the com- 
mission, so favorable to them in many re- 
spects, and profit by it for three years, and 
do little or nothing toward carrying out 
the two recommendations just noted. A 
disposition to ‘‘claim everything” is too 
evident in their recent policy, and a desire 
to keep the issue open for their own profit. 

A repetition of the situation of 1902, with 
the public again the chief sufferer from the 
disagreement between the miner and the 
operator, and also the chief party to pay 
the bills resulting from the agreement at 
last made, would not be creditable to either 
party to the dispute, especially to the 
party which profited most by the settle- 
ment, the miners. The general public this 
year certainly sees little evidence of ex- 
treme suffering among the miners, thanks 
to the sliding-scale arrangement made by 
the Commission of 1902, and it suspects 
an intention on the part of the miners to 
“play politics” with the issue as far as 
possible, to the extent even of arranging 
matters so that the next Presidential year, 
1908, may see a renewal of the present 
difficulty if this one is arranged. What 
the public wishes to see is some permanent 
arrangement, according to which all diffi- 
culties between miners and operators shall 
be referred, as they arise, to a board of ar- 
bitration chosen by both parties. An in- 
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definite repetition of the scenes of 1902 
every few years would be a gross reflec- 
tion upon the ability of the American peo- 
ple to govern itself. Resort to a perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, instituted by the 
government, and with full powers to en- 
force its decrees, would be a far more rea- 
sonable solution of the difficulty. 

President Roosevelt has rightly declined 
this year to make what was the necessary 
medicine of 1902 the common diet of to-day, 
and his wholesome words in reply to the 
recent address from the Federation of Labor 
deserve to be thoroughly taken home by that 
rather bumptious body. ‘Though we have 
secured,”’ he said, for instance, ‘‘the issuance 
of injunctions in a number of cases against 
capitalistic combinations, it has happened 
that we never have tried to secure an injunc- 
tion against a combination of labor. But, un- 
derstand me, gentlemen, if I ever thought 
it necessary, if I thought a combination of 
laborers was doing wrong, I would apply 
for a combination against them just as 
quick as against so many capitalists.’ 
“There is no appreciable influx of Chinese 
laborers, and there is not the slightest or 
most remote danger of any: the whole 
scare that has been worked up on the sub- 
ject is a pure chimera.” “I will do all in 
my power for the laboring man except 
what is wrong, and I will not do that for 
him or for any one else.’”’ (I quote these 
later words not because of their original- 
ity, but rather because, in their very com- 
monplaceness, they represent the present 
general feeling toward trade-unionism of 
which I spoke at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle.) 

The unqualified claim of the federation 
to represent “labor” is sufficiently amus- 
ing, in view of the fact that the number of 
its members, at the highest estimate, is 
but a fraction of the working-people of the 
whole country. The leaders of the fed- 
eration should keep to the _ credentials 
which they actually have, and they should 
speak of themselves as representing the 
federation, and no one else. 

The union has done much for the working- 
man, although it has by no means done all 
that is often claimed for it. In its hour of 
strength it should not deceive itself with im- 
aginations of omnipotence. It should listen 
with deference to counsels of moderation like 
those given by the late George Jacob Holy- 
oake, when he said to a body of working- 
men: ‘‘Since so much has been accomplished 
in half a century, when there were few ad- 
vantages to begin with, what may not be 
gained in the next fifty years with the 
larger means now at command, with the 
confidence which the great successes of 
the past should inspire! If working-peo- 
ple adhere to the policy advancing their 
own honest interests without destroying 
others as rightfully engaged in seeking 
theirs, the workers may make their own 
future what they will.” 

In working out such a policy as Mr. 
Holyoake believed in, one of the plainest 
counsels for the trades-unionists is the 
counsel of strict regard for the common 
law of the land. Offences against law and 
order by strikers are altogether too com- 
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mon in our country and our time. The 
economist’s belief in the soundness of the 
essential principles of trade-unionism is now 
well known, and his chief duty to-day seems 
to me to be to warn both parties to labor 
controversies against abuses of their powers. 
The evil of violence by strikers is undeniably 
great in itself, and we must remember that 
it does not proceed from the distinctively 
criminal or ignorant classes of society. 
The persons implicated are respectable 
workingmen, presumably up to the average 
morality of the community in which they 
live, and in which law and order are usually 
well kept, and possessing the average amount 
of intelligence. Mr. John Mitchell, speaking 
of the last twenty years, says that “‘it has 
been the intelligent and the better class of 
workmen that have struck, and not the rag- 
tag of the army” (Organized Labor, p. 312). 
The violence in strikes that causes seventy 
odd. deaths, some 660 injuries, and some 
2,200 arrests a year in the United States 
is all the more to be condemned because it 
proceeds directly or indirectly from persons 
whom Mr. Mitchell has so favorably char- 
acterized. 

Strike violence is not theoretically com- 
mended by the best leaders of the trades- 
unions; but it occurs at times on a dis- 
graceful scale, as the report of the An- 
thracite Strike Commission of 1902, for 
instance, said. What, then, we naturally 
inquire, is the attitude of the unions them- 
selves and of their leaders toward such 
violence when actually committed? This 
is their usual method. First, a determined 
effort is made by even the wisest and the 
most peaceful leaders like Mr. Mitchell to 
minimize the extent of the violence com- 
mitted. This is done at the time, in their 
meetings, and in their journals, and in later 
books on the labor question. Second, the 
claim is commonly made that the unions 
are not responsible for murders and other 
acts of violence committed by unionists, 
“without its consent, sanction, or approba- 
tion, and even in direct contravention of dis- 
tinct and specific orders to maintain peace.’ 
Is Mr. Mitchell, who uses these words, so 
naive as to clear all unions of complicity 
or responsibility unless they have given ex- 
press ‘‘consent, sanction, or approbation”’ 
to a particular murder, or distinct and spe- 
cific orders, which can be produced in court, 
to blow up a certain house with dynamite? 
Third, what do the unions actually do when 
a unionist is accused before a judge of mur- 
dering a non-unionist, or of a lesser crime? 
They furnish him immediately the help of 
able counsel. This is only fair, of course. 
The more troublesome question remains, 
What do they do if the man is convicted? 
Do they, as one might expect of such pro- 
claimers of peace and good will, at once 
expel the offender and make a generous con- 
tribution in aid of the suffering family? 
Such cases may have been heard of; but, 
if they have happened, they have not had 
much success in making themselves widely 
known. The recent Commissioners of Labor 
are as ignorant of such events as all others 
are. The guilty man retains his member- 
ship, and is a hero probably to a large part 
of the union. 
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What is to be done about stopping vio- 
lence? Among other things I should say 
that economists, at least, should frankly 
declare to our friends, the leaders of the 
trade-unions, and with the interests of the 
union sincerely in view, that they should 
take a much less ambiguous or purely 
academic attitude toward the actual of- 
fences committed by unionists. The unions 
can stop most of the violence if they wish 
to do so! Let the unions, then, refrain 
from the repetition of obvious platitudes 
about the desirability of peace, and set 
themselves to investigate all cases of prob- 
able violence, and punish guilty members, 
as they have power, by fine or expulsion. 
If the power is not given by the constitu- 
tions of the unions, it should be. So do- 
ing, they would convince the world in gen- 
eral of their sincerity. If the officers have 
not in fact the personal ability and the 
official power to make the unions clear their 
skirts of blame, let them protest publicly 
and resign their offices. A few resignations 
of this sort could not fail to have a helpful 
effect. 

In the case of violence in labor disputes, 
enforce the laws against disorder and crime 
as speedily and thoroughly in the case of a 
trade-unionist as in the case of ordinary 
men who realize that their first business 
and their last business, as citizens, is to 
keep the peace. That is what we have a 
right to say to cowardly mayors and sher- 
iffs and hesitating governors 

If I were to suggest any change in the 
present laws, I should favor the entire 
abolition of picketing in any shape. It 
is an antiquated institution, quite out of 
date in a time when the printing-press in 
one way or another can inform every work- 
man, in or near a particular place, that a 
strike is on, and give him the reasons why 
he should join them. So-called ‘personal 
persuasion” during a strike is probably, at 
the best, an impertinence: at another slight 
remove, it is verbal menace, and the line 


‘between this and a blow is easily crossed. 


All the gains that can be made by legiti- 
mate picketing are of small account, and 
the entire abolition of the practice would 
help the reputation of the unions far more 
than it would diminish their rightful powers. 

The main trouble in the violence attend- 
ing too many labor disputes is that spirit 
of lawlessness which we see all around us 
in these days from the highest stations in 
the United States to the lowest, from the 
richest to the poorest, and, one might add, 
from the most philanthropic to the least. 
Persuade yourself that the end you desire is 
good, and then persuade yourself that the 
means nearest to your hand is right, be- 
cause your end is so good and your char- 
acter so pure, then you have the whole art 
of lawlessness at work! Immediate and 
thorough enforcement of the existing laws 
against all who practise such logic is the 
remedy, from fine and imprisonment up to 
a salutary whiff of grape-shot if necessary 
(this is sometimes the most merciful of 
punishments). Our business just now in 
this direction is elementary, to teach in- 
dividuals and corporations, railroads and 
trusts, unionists and non-unionists, em- 
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'ployees and employers, to keep peace and 


order, obeying the plainest commandment 
of the primary laws of civilized society. 
The Exponent. 


Can Unitarians be Married in the 
Church of England? 


Sir,—Is there a theological test legally 
applicable to those who seek to be married 
in a national Established Church? The 
recent extraordinary ruling of the Bishop of 
London, his refusal to allow American Uni- 
tarians to be married in Christ Church, 
Lancaster Gate, on purely theological 
grounds, raises this question, and an im- 
portant issue which ought to be made clear 
and definitely understood. It is certainly 
the fact that hundreds of Unitarians have 
availed themselves of the national parish 
churches for wedding services. Must we 
understand that in the future no Unita~- 
rians need apply for that privilege? The 
Bishop of London declares that, as far 
as his diocese is concerned, it is the duty 
of vicars to see that only those who were 
baptized in the Christian Church shall be 
married by the Church. 

Has such a case occurred before? Have 
any Unitarians actually been refused the 
services of the National Church for mar- 
riage when the legal license was already 
granted, and upon purely theological grounds? 

Allow me to record as briefly as possible 
the actual incident which led to this ruling 
on the part of the bishop. I was sent for 
on Monday, June 25, to attend the wed- 
ding of American friends in London, the 
ceremony to take place at ten o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. On my arrival at Euston 
on Monday night the prospective bride- 
groom met me, told me that he had made 
all arrangements for the wedding in the 
morning at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, 
that he had told the vicar he had sent for 
me as his own pastor in America, and 
would I go with him to see the vicar and 
make clear what part I should take. 

Of course I at once informed him that 
the vicar must have supposed I belonged 
to the Established order of clergy, or he 
would not consent to my taking any part 
in a service of any kind in his church. The 
vicar was not at home, and we were sent to 
the curate, to whom the wedding service 
for the following morning had been assigned. 
The matter of my taking part was quickly 
set aside, and the bridegroom, having all 
other arrangements completed, rather re- 
luctantly consented. ‘The curate, however, 
then said he could not conscientiously marry 
Unitarians under any circumstances, and 
after some courteous but restrained conver- 
sation referred us back to his vicar, virtually 
saying that the vicar might marry Unita- 
rians if he liked to do so, but the curate 
would not. Neither would the vicar. When 
we protested that Unitarians were constantly 
being married in the Established churches 
all over the country, we were told that there 
had been much laxness, but that better 
things were hoped for. I fancied that the 
vicar was perhaps an exceptionally preju- 
diced man, that his view could hardly be in 
harmony with the generally accepted action 
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of the Church, and counselled application to 
the Bishop of London. The bishop was 
appealed to by wire, but replied support- 
ing the curate and the vicar, adding, how- 
ever, that he would consider the matter 
further in a personal conference with the 
vicar. When this personal interview was 
brought about, the bishop finally ruled that 
no professing Unitarians could be married 
in any church in his diocese, that it was 
an essential condition of admittance by the 
Church to the ordinance of marriage that 
parties should have been baptized in the 
Christian Church. None of the legal quali- 
fications were for a moment questioned: 
the refusal was wholly and entirely upon the 
ground of Unitarian as opposed to Trinita- 
rian religious faith. 

Few other than bishops, vicars, or officials 
clothed about with the extraordinary harsh- 
ness of an Established dignity could, I think, 
have withheld their sympathy from the 
young couple in such a trying situation, 
Thanks to the courtesy of the trustees of 
Dr. Clifford’s church, that famous building, 
which happens to be in the same parish 
(which the license required, and no Unita- 
rian church fulfilled), was put at our dis- 
posal, and the wedding happily consum- 
mated. 

But the question we want settled is, 
Are Unitarians henceforth excluded from 
marriage in the Established Church unless 
they conceal their opinions and allow the 
officiating clergy to assume them to be 
Church members? 

FREDERICK BLOUNT MoTr. 


SouTHPORT. j 
—Inquirer. 


Christian Science. 


At the time of the dedication of the recent 
“Mother”? Christian Science Church in Bos- 
ton the New York Times spoke its mind more 
boldly adversely than any other journal in the 
country which we happened to see. Our 
own experience with Christian Science pro- 
tagonists led us to expect that the Times 
editor had laid up for himself much tribu- 
lation, and by his own admission he has 
not lacked communications numerous and 
hot from indignant adherents of the new 
religion. ‘The letters of protest were so 
much alike in form and intent that the editor 
began to suspect collusion, and fate has been 
kinder to him than it ever has been to us, 
With one of the letters of protest came a 
carbon copy of a typewritten letter of in- 
struction, which read thus:— 

Write a letter marked personal on the 
envelope to , editor New York Times. 

Say that you regret the attacks on C. S, 
which he allows to appear in the Times, 

Say you have not seen similar attacks on 
other religious faiths, and that you do not 
feel that C. S. deserves to be picked out for 
attack. 

Say that you cannot put into the hands of 
your children a newspaper which—desir- 
able and pleasing in every other way—at- 
tacks the religion of the family. 

Tell him that investigation will prove 
Christian Scientists to be respectable, law- 
abiding people, worthy of courteous treat- 
ment, 
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Religion is a sacred belief, not to be at- 
tacked without. violating the rights of the 
believer. 

Etc.. ere. 

P.S.—Add to the letter that you have 
asked friends of your own and other C. S. 
churches to write to him.—Congregational- 
ist. 


Elizabeth P. Channing. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I, LAWRANCE. 


“Words that give me rest, those I love. 
Ah! what a meaning simple words take on 
when the speaker has become silent!’ So 
Miss Channing begins one of her thoughtful 
essays. Now that she has become silent, 
her words come back to me with new mean- 
ing. ‘“‘Kindling Thoughts” reached me 
in a far-distant land, there to be read and 
read again, and passed on to appreciative 
readers. More personal words are remem- 
bered as dropped in conversation through 
twenty years of sacred friendship. But 
best of all are her letters, speaking still their 
stimulating message, and revealing depths 
of sentiment never trusted to the printed 
page or even spoken face to face. ‘‘A letter 
is a betrayer of character,’”’ she says in 
“Kindling Thoughts.” ‘Not lightly should 
we write, regarding it asthe mere amuse- 
ment of the hour, in which desultory thought 
may be scribbled off, lightly given, to be 


lightly received. Rather, clothed in white, 


let us regard it as the sacred converse of 
soul with soul, undisturbed by trick of 
manner or grimace of countenance.” 

Her character was full, her talents versa- 
tile. She could talk as interestingly - of 
trivial things as of those profound,—a gift 
few talented people have. She read much, 
browsing in unfrequented pastures, and 
copying out, often at considerable length, 
worthy passages: She filled three large 
blank books with these extracts. The one 
in my possession is written in her careful 
hand, every line, nearly every inch of every 
line, even the fly-pages, wholly filled. Here 
she is revealed through her admirations, so 
that these ‘‘commonplace books” might 
be regarded as a not unworthy monument 
to her memory, Among these passages, 
thus laboriously copied, is not one trivial 
sentence, nothing chosen for its style, but 
all is of thought, profound insight, life relig- 
iously interpreted. For religion, meaning 
thereby life spiritually interpreted and 
seriously undertaken, was the ruling motive 
in her character. Of ready and pungent 
wit, having a keen literary perception, she 
craved most ‘“‘the dew upon the heart.” 

She had ‘‘a genius for friendship,’’ which 
to her was ‘“‘without fear, neither giving nor 
taking offence, quick in sympathy, above 
flattery, not chary of praise nor slow in well- 
meant advice.’”’? Great souls, I take it, have 
few intimates. ‘“‘I do not wear my heart 
on my sleeve to every one,” I read in a treas- 
ured letter. And again, in ‘‘Kindling 
Thoughts,” ‘““The purer we keep the heart, 
the more we are attached to the friend who 
shares it.’ So her dearest were ever those 
of the home circle. ‘‘Home is not a lost 
art,” she was’glad to believe. And again, 
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“Jn memory’s gallery of portraits smile in 
perennial freshness the dear faces that have 
made home sweet.” 

If I have any right to speak of her deeper 
experiences, it is because, as her pastor, I 
had the sacred privilege of walking with 
her, step by step, through one of the spirit- 
ual crises of her life. For two-and-seventy 
years she had lived a devoted, Christian life, 
full of good works and exalted by a fervent 
piety. Yet in all those years she had never 
considered herself ‘‘worthy”’ to unite. with 
the church or make any public profession of 
faith. Under date of April, 1889, she wrote 
me: ‘“‘The following has been the prayer of 
my life: Gracious Father, if thou didst send 
thy son into the world to save my soul alive, 
let me not crucify him afresh by my neglect 
or indifference, but let him be formed within 
me the hope of glory.’ For her own com- 
fort, and for the benefit of her example, 
I suggested that she unite publicly with the 
church, and at her request set forth, in ser- 
mons, in conversation, and by letters, my 
understanding of what church membership 
means. That the church is not best con- 
ceived as the refuge of thesaved, but as the 
fraternity of the aspiring; that it is God’s 
school, in which we may learn the better way 
of life; that uniting with the church is rather 
a confession than a _ profession,—all this 
seemed new to her, and gave a higher mean- 
ing to that very institution to which she 
had devoted her already long life. 

For a full-year she gave the matter the 
most serious consideration, treating it not 
simply as an intellectual problem, but as a 
moral obligation and a spiritual opportunity. 
She spoke freely of her struggle to a few 
trusted friends, but, while all sympathized 
deeply, no word was spoken in urgency, or 
otherwise than in answer to her inquiries. 
Could she rise to a higher plane of experi- 
ence? Was there any inner citadel of self 
not yet surrendered to the entreating spirit ? 
Hearing Phillips Brooks, she wrote, “I could 
have told him one who heard him would 
gladly answer Christ’s pleading eye if she - 
might. I shall try to catch more of his im- 
passioned faith.” At last the decision was 
reached. Under date of March 25, 1890, she 
writes: “I thank you for your kind letter. 
You have convinced me. I am ready. It 
seems as if God, who lightened my heart in 
my youth, giving me faith in himself through 
an unwitting word of Dr. Walker’s, has or- 
dained you to bring me peace after fifty years 
of waiting. I have reasoned long: now let 
trust lead me to the fold to find the Shep- 
herd. Perhaps I shall see that I have walked 
with Christ all day. It has always pleased 
me,” she adds, “‘to think that my parents in 
their youthful vigor and beauty carried me 
to the Federal Street Church for my uncle to 
christen me. No accident, no waywardness, 
no groping, could deprive me of that. Some- 
times I have wished that confirmation bound 
me there, whether I would or no” 

Then came the occasion of her public re- 
ception into the church. ‘‘There is no need 
to add to the tender sacredness of the occa- 
sion,”’ she wrote in anticipation of the event, 
“but it will be a pleasant thought to enter 
the church on the 110th anniversary of my 
uncle’s birth.” It was a privileged circle 
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Comforts are not universal. There is much 
which is crude and unfinished. 


that looked that day upon her face “with 
the signet of peace.” She and a trusted 
friend and coworker received together the 
hand of fellowship that was to mean so inuch 
to her. We who there communed knew that 
we were in a divine presence. Through many 
subsequent years we walked together as 
friends in the spirit Not understanding 
what went before, she dated a new and 
higher life from that act of consecration. 


tive power. 


in this place, throbbing with ideals, hopes, 


An Acknowledgment from Unitarian 
House, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


athletics, school teaching, 


forces in a time of great changes. 
: I wish to send grateful thanks to all those 


who have given so generously toward the 
renovation and improvement of Unitarian 
Headquarters here in Chautauqua. The 
changes desired have been admirably carried 
out. Instead of cramped and awkward 
space for sittings, in three separate small 
rooms and on outside piazzas, we now have 
one commodious, comfortable, bright assem- 
bly room suitable for our present needs, and 
large enough to accommodate those who 
come. Weare proud indeed of everything,— 
all so fresh and clean and well adapted. 

An electric lighting system has been in- 
stalled, the outside of the house painted, and 
the roof shingled. In our own way we are 
ornamental as well as useful to Chautauqua. 
- To accomplish this highly commendable 
result, twenty-five Alliance branches and 
about fifty individuals have contributed. 
In order to pay all bills and complete the 
furnishing of the room, $100 more is neces- 
sary. To any person or persons who will 
provide this sum we shall be much indebted. WILLiam CHANNING BRowN. 
The Universalist Society in Corry, Pa., iS }\ unrrarranw Heapovarters, 
sending us a cabinet organ, and the Post- | Caauravgua, N.Y. 


office Mission Committee of the Alliance has cacermeennaeersomeesew ses) 
eiveg a6. Bible, Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


At least 1,000 persons have been inter- | 
A Graded Course. 


of quiet revolution, 
Our house is not great, nor is it costly. 


‘our people learning to appreciate the house. 


Headquarters. 
tarians, and they represented four families, 


Hampshire churches. 


a devoted, loyal Unitarian. 
liever among us! 
churches in Washington, D.C., Pittsburg, 
Union City, Newton, Mass., etc. 


‘tarians outside our house, but this is the 
natural home centre for us all. 


ested, and have contributed, directly and in- 
directly, ‘toward these improvements. I 
hereby give a personal invitation to every} 
sone of the 1,000 to come and see us, 
Chautauqua is rapidly becoming a very 

solid and substantial, as well as helpful and 
popular, movement. A creditable park sys- 
tem has been well begun by devoting a large 
central square to admirable and tasteful 
planting. Facing this open park is the large 
Colonnade, or commercial block. It is con- 
structed of brick and stone with wood trim- 
mings, and presents an appearance of marked 
beauty and taste. It would be a credit to 
any institution. . 

» This past year the new Hall of Philosophy, 
directly opposite our house, has reached 
completion. Its foundation and supporting 
columns are of stone, while the roof is of 
oak. Original in design, tasteful and digni- 
fied in appearance, it will stand for genera- 
tions as a building of note and one to be 
admired. ‘Thus it is that the stately, massive 
beauty of architecture, the strength of solid, 
substantial building, is added to loveliness 
of woods, fields, and lake, making this spot 
an ideal home for a unique institution, born 
of the aspiration of the American people. 

It requires a constructive imagination to 

rightly comprehend and appreciate this Chau- 
tauqua, Many things are in the rough. 


'tem, I submit the following curriculum 
‘and preface, prepared by Rev. Mr Simons, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for his own school. 
have already published in this department out- 
line courses of several other graded schemes. 


tion and an influence psychologically adapted 
to his age. Such a system has been ar- 
‘ranged for the Unity Sunday School. The 


been followed throughout. The selection 
of lessons for this first year is necessarily 
\tentative, because lessons that will find a 
permanent place in the curriculum haye 
‘been recently studied in the school. But the 


for the younger scholars it will provide a 
progressive course for development in char- 
acter and information.” 


KINDERGARTEN. 
Ages 4 to 6. Illustrative talks, which dis- 
close the motherly providence in nature, 


the beneficence of nature’s helpers to human 
life. 


Its great 
glory lies in its wide reach and its assimila- 
The people of largest culture 
and refinement are brought into vital educa- 
tive contact with those of narrow opportu- 
nities and outlook, and the effect is to be felt 
appreciably and increasingly in American life. 

It is only when the wise man realizes that 


longings, eager for that -which lies before in 
ethics, religion, arts and crafts, literature, 
citizenship, we 
have one of our country’s true steadying 
Chautau- 
qua is doing much to tide our country over 
and keep it pure and sweet while in process 


It is comfortable, agreeable, attractive, rest- 
ful, and we shall use it to its utmost limit in 
‘the promotion of fellowship and loyalty to 
the Unitarian Church. More and more are 


‘The record for 1902 gives the names of forty- 
seven guests who occupied the rooms of our 
Eight of these only were Uni- 
two from Meadville and two from our New 
At the present time 
our house is filled, and every person in it is 


Not an unbe- |) 
They come from our 


I am constantly finding rooms for Uni- 


In view of the fact that many Sunday |) 
‘Schools are groping about for a Graded Sys- |, 


We |: 


“The graded system can be made to advance || 
a child from year to year with an instruc- 


suggestions of modern psychology have || 


‘system as outlined can be maintained, and | 
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~ Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication A gent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
‘Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
‘Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1806. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
' Address correspondéncé to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
' Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
|McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 
' The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
\ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
‘for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
‘addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


( 


Lessons: ‘“‘Mother Nature’s Helpers,” 
Gould; “Mother Nature’s Children,” Gould. 
PRIMARY GRADE. 

Ages 7 to 8. Legendary beginnings in 
iearly times of man and nations. Hebrew 
and Greek legends. Man and nations serving 
‘God and learning goodness and _brotherli- 
ness. 

i Lessons: ‘Old Testament Bible Stories,’* 
‘Sheldon; ‘‘Old Greek Stories,” Baldwin. 

| Ages 8 to 9. God in all things, with 
‘wisdom, power, and love. God the Father 
and God the Law-giver. 

Lessons: ‘‘God in Nature,” ‘‘God in Great 
Examples,” “God in Little Deeds,” ‘God in 
Bible Stories as Voice of Conscience,” all 
by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 

Ages 9 to 10. The God-like Jesus. Jesus 
as Example, Inspirer, Master. Chief events 
in the life of Jesus, with a famous picture for 
a lesson topic. 

Lesson: ‘‘Every-day Life of Jesus,”’ Mrs. 
E. C. Wilson. 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADE, 


Ages 11 to12. Jesus asateacher. Para- 
bles the most effective expression of the 
teaching. Direct study of the Bible. 

Lesson: ‘‘ The Parables,’’ Bells. 

Ages 12 to 13. Inspiration from all 
leaders. The consecration of all’ goodness. 
Duties of all discipleship. Loyalty to all 
causes. 

Lesson: ‘‘Noble Lives and Noble Deeds,” 
Horton. t 

Ages 13 to 14. Rights and duties in 
society. Who is the good citizen? What 
one should know and what one should be. 

Lesson: ‘‘Citizen and Neighbor,’’ Dole. 


ADVANCED GRADE. 


Ages 14 to 15. Great subjects of religion 
reconsidered. Each topic presented, first, 
according to legend and myth, and, second, 
according to history and science. 

Lessons: “‘Beginnings,’’ Gould; ‘‘The More 
Wonderful Genesis,’’? Simmons. 

Ages 15 to 17. Christian principles and 
fundamental religious experience. Jesus 
the teacher of fundamental truths. 

Lessons: ‘“‘The Teachings of Jesus,” Slicer; 
“Foundation Truths of Religion,’ Walkley. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


New Testament problems and kindred sub- 
jects. 


The annual report of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society contains some sugges- 
tions on this subject of reconstructing sys- 
tems of study. Various other topics of 
immediate interest to our Sunday-School 
workers are also in the same address. In 
order to place this report before all our 
Sunday Schools, a copy has been mailed 
to the Sunday-School superintendents. It 
is contained in the Christian Register of 
May 31, and with it is an interesting account 
of the annual meeting, King’s Chapel, 
with abstracts of the addresses. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr;, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andr to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. During July the office will 
be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; any other 
days by appointment.] 


_ The Shoals Meeting. 


Mr. Wiers said in substance in his address 
Young People’s Day, Thursday, July 12, 
that, as the problems claiming the attention 
of the country had changed greatly in the 
past ten years or thereabouts, so there has 
been a corresponding change in religious 
problems. Young people have always car- 
ried the spirit of spring and of morning, of 
the boundless hope of youth, clear vision, 
and consecration, to their work. So our Young 
People’s Religious Union, while maintain- 
ing the old boundaries, is now ready to put 
emphasis on the fact that the time has come 
for a change. 

For the first ten years of our life we have 
devoted ourselves to growing and acquir- 
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ing strength: in this next period of adoles- 
cence we must ask ourselves, ‘‘What is our 
life-work to be?’’ We must convert this 
power we have gained to purpose, this en- 
largement to enrichment. The time has 
come when we must decide what we can, will, 
and shall do. ; ie 

While Mr. Wiers expressed no hint of dis- 
counting the work-already-done, he mar- 
velled that so much had been accomplished. 
He urged keeping up our old: policies and 
stretching forth in new directions. 

These young people do not stay forever 
young. The young to-day are simply hold- 
ing places that are to be filled by different 
young people to-morrow. The Young 
People’s Religious Union, never having 
solved the age-limit question, is here con- 
fronted by its first difficulty. There comes 
a period in many a union when its workers, 
having grown up, find no younger ones at 
hand to take their places, and then comes 
the struggle for existence. Quite as often 
the case is that the younger ones do not care 
to join an organization composed of these 
older members. Under such conditions it 
is better to let the older society die, throttle 
it with an iron-handed glove, than allow the 
struggle to continue farther. One parish is 
even known to have had four similar socie- 
ties in twenty years. 

Another difficulty is that most young 
people are migratory and nomadic in 
churches. Astronomy fascinates its devo- 
tees by the new stars that frequently blaze 
out into fresh magnitudes. In like manner 
a young people’s society may get an influx 
of new life because of these very migrations. 
Such is good fortune, indeed; but this quite 
often happens the other way. 

The third difficulty is that we are dealing 
with people of inexperience, which naturally 
means blunders and errors. Young people 
are constantly rubbing up against their sen- 
sitive and aggrieved mates, because of the 
very fact that we are not thoughtful or pa- 
tient by nature. By the time this experience 
has been gained by a young man or woman, 
he or she has grown up or moved away. 

The fourth difficulty lies in the fact that 
young people are not interested in any phase 
of the future life. They have no leaning 
towards mysticism, nor are they particularly 
prayerful,,as a rule. Hence something not 
so much worth while has crept in. Too often 
science and knowledge acquired at college 
has offered new views of truth and hero-wor- 
ship. As a denomination, we are so afraid 
of insincerity,.so afraid of doing wrong, that 
we do not always do right. 

Our young people are comparatively few: 
herein lies our fifth difficulty. We break the 
Tenth Commandment when we think of the 
way the Alliance workers overcome difficul- 
ties, for they are confronted by none of these 
peculiar ones of ours; e.g., they appeal to a 
group of people whose ages never increase,— 
no nomads or migrants among their number, 
either. 

In spite of these five difficulties, however, 
the results accomplished in this our first 
decade justify our methods. We cannot 
commit ourselves to any one particular form 
of service. Neither in our experience must 
the younger people be forgotten or over- 
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looked, but they must be developed, en- 
kindled, trained, organized, and prepared. 
We have particular need in our denomina- 
tion for this particular emphasis, We can- 
not afford to lose any young person or allow 
him to drift away. We need to do something 
to hold our young people. Since we are a 
denomination of independents and non-con- 
formists, we do not play into each other’s 
hands, and in failing to emphasize the value 
of form and other observances we do not 
impress upon our youth the value of church- 
going. As extremists of an extreme age, we 
are allowing many a young person to grow 
up in the belief that it makes no difference 
whether he goes to church or not. If the 
church of the future is to be supported, it is 
surely by our young people. Loyalty to 
great ideas depends not so much on men as 
on their zdeals, Therefore, we must make 
our imprint on these plastic young lives. 
We went seventy-five years without young 
people’s organizations, when, perhaps, it 
would have been better to have had them 
earlier; but, when this trained group of 


Hddresses. : 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo for the 


summer will be 45 West Newton Street. Boston, Mass. 


REV. James De Normandie will be at home 
for any service desired of him until the first of August, but 
will be absent during that month. Telephone Roxbury 384 
or Lincoln 12, 


REV. Thomas R. Slicer’s address during 
July and August will be care of Brown & Shipley & Co., 
London. 


REV. B. F. McDaniel will be at home, 21 
Edson Street, Dorchester, during the summer, and will 
cheerfully respond to calls for pastoral service. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 16th ‘inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
William B,; C. Meady of Medford and Gertrude Balch of 
Dorchester District, Boston. 


Deaths. 


AUBIN.—At Cambridge, July 18, Miss Mary Newell 
Aubin, daughter of the late Joshua Aubin of Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one — 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dress’ 


| 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE AND EXPERI- 

ENCED TEACHER would like three resident 
pupils in her home, a suburb of Boston. High school 
studies and preparation for College. Terms moder- 
ate. Refers to well-known Boston people. Address 
“TEACHER,” Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


QUIET home, delightfully situated on 

high ground, in the town of Leicester, a few miles 
from Worcester (connected by trolley lines), is offered to 
an invalid or aged person by a widow of a clergyman. 
Good care and devoted attention can be guaranteed. 
Loong + mre William Howell Reed, 10 Broad Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. .S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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workers goes to the oars, the haven may be 
nearer. : 

Thus we have a peculiar duty to our young 
people, and as a prophetic denomination we 
behold more of a mission in the future than 
we have seen in the present. Our young 
people hold the issue, if only they take up 
this work in the freshness of their youthful 
enthusiasm. Truly, the future is ours only 
as we prepare for it. 

Since we possess this gospel of freedom 


‘and progress for the healing of the nations, | 


we ought to start immediately on this work 
as home missionaries in our own parishes. 
United in this outside missionary work, 


we are pouring our money into college towns, | 


believing that they represent the aspiring 
young life of such communities. If our life 
goes to strengthen and develop such locali- 
ties, we are doing real missionary work. If 
not, we are failing. Duty, then, to these 
young people ought to be the paramount 
consideration of all. Thus only shall our 
future represent something infinitely better 
than the past has held. 

Our unions should be made to represent 
more to the young, and should be built up 
around a few interested ones. If we should 


give our entirely best thought to this one | 


thing, we should have better societies. We 
should demand more, that our unions may 
accomplish more than ever before. With 
this in view, the National Union desired to 
find out what had been done, and sent out 
various lists of questions the past year. 
Criticisms came, but they had to come to 
accomplish results. 

One of our first duties, then, seems to be 
to strive to enrich the life of our local unions, 
—to make them mean more. We have 5,000 
of our Unitarian young people enlisted in 
this work, largely college-bred, and we ought 
to accomplish more. 

This year our avowed missionary work is 
Palo Alto. Another project, more or less 
missionary in its character, is that of a 
Union-at-Large, or College Union, in charge 
of a special committee. It means that, when 
any young man or woman goes away to school 
or college, his name having previously been 
handed to this committee, he is not to be 
allowed to drift away from his Unitarianism, 
but is to be kept track of and impressed with 
the fact that he is still worth something 
to us, 

Now that the more alluring time of adjust- 
ment has come, we must find, too, our right 
relations to the other societies. that exist in 
our denomination. For this purpose the 
Special Committee on Young People’s Organ- 
izations wasinstituted, We, as young people, 
ought not to neglect our opportunities in this 
regard, and allow these other organizations 
existing in our churches to usurp our privi- 
leges. We want these young people: so do 
they. We then ought to find some recon- 
ciliation, and we are anticipating some method 
of unifying all the Unitarian young people 
under one great Unitarian aspect. 

Last of all, we should take ourselves 
a great deal more seriously than we have. 
Our elders ought to take us more seriously, 
too. We do not want their sympathy and 
kindness alone. We simply want them to 


‘some deliberation Mr. 
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well as ours.” Much may depend on this 
attitude. 

These ten years have been good years 
The past is secure, For the future we must 
see to it that we not only gain quantity, 
power, and enlargement, but quality, purpose, 
and enrichment. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The weekly service at King’s Chapel will | 


be conducted July 29, at 10.30 A.M., by Rev. 
James De Normandie, D:D., of Roxbury. 


The union service at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, will be conducted July 29, 
at 10.30 A.M., by Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of 


Indianapolis. 


Rev. Edward Cummings of the South 
Congregational Church, Boston, will preach 
at the First Unitarian Church of Manchester- 


\by-the-Sea Sunday morning, July 29, at 
eleven o’clock. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass—First Church: After 
preaching in this church twice during April 
and May, Rev. Charles E. Park of Hingham 
was asked if he would consider an invitation 
to become the minister of that church. After 
Park informed the 
committee that, if a reasonably cordial in- 
vitation was given him, he should be willing 
to receive it. On June 30 a call was voted 
unanimously, whereupon Mr. Park offered 
his resignation to the two churches he had 
been supplying in Hingham. His resigna- 
tions were accepted with regret and with the 
kindest expressions of good will. After that 
Mr. Park sent a formal acceptance of the call 
of the First Church in Boston, stating his 
readiness to begin with them the ist of 
October. He will remain in Hingham until 
September 9, and then take a brief vacation. 
The statement in the daily press that he had 
once before received a call to the First Church 
was erroneous. 


AsnBy, Mass.—First Parish: The thirty- 
eighth anniversary of the settlement of Rev. 
George S. Shaw as pastor was observed 
last Sunday. The church was beautifully 
trimmed, the music fine, and there was a 
good congregation present. One baby was 
christened, and a collection of $14 was taken 
up for the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. The thought of Mr. 
Shaw’s address was unity; that we are a 
common humanity; that the more advanced 
we are, the more need of helpers we have; 
that everything in the nature of things— 
telephones, railroads, ete—goes to show 
that we are a brotherhood; that the further 


we are on in civilization, the more we need | 


religion. He reported that the last year 
had been a very active one; that he had 
preached 63 times, attended, including Sun- 
day-school, 199 other meetings, officiated at 
25 funerals and 16 weddings, and made 670 
calls. The service closed with the com- 


say, ‘‘We believe that the work is yours as} munion. 


‘future would take care of itself. 
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HamILTon, CANADA—First Unitarian 
Church: The installation of Rev W. Delos 
Smith took place Wednesday evening, July 
11. Mr. Smith comes to Hamilton after 
serving the Parkside Unitarian Church of 
Buffalo, N.Y., for three years,—two years 
while a student at the Meadville Theological 
School and one year after his graduation. 
He had supplied for the church at Hamilton 
for several months, in connection with his 
regular work at Buffalo, before becoming 
pastor on July 1. Rabbi Weiss, a Jewish 
rabbi of this city, assisted in the installation 
and read the Scripture lesson. Rev. G. L 
Sprague, pastor of the Independent Congre- 
gation of Dunkirk, N.Y., preached the ser- 
mon. His theme was ‘The Coming Religion.” 
He stated that there were two classes of 
people in the world to-day to which he wished 
to refer. First, those who lamented over 
the present condition of religion in the coun- 
try, and, second, those prophets of religious 
decadence who were of the belief that it 
would be a better and happier state for man- 
kind, had religion passed away. ‘The first 
seemed not to distinguish between the kernel 
and the husk, while the other failed to ap- 
preciate the essence of a religion which was 


uplifting, and which helped man climb to 
| something better. 


The coming religion would 
have faith,—scientific faith, not theological 


| faith,—and would be a religion of deed, and 


not of mere profession, and would teach men 
and women that, if they do their best, the 
Rey, J., E, 
Sunderland of Toronto gave the prayer of 
installation and the address to the minister. 
Mr. Sunderland’s address to the minister was 
most helpful in presenting the mission of the 
liberal minister as a preacher, leader, friend, 
and pioneer of the broadening gospel of Uni- 
tarianism in Canada. In the absence of 
Rev. Victor J. Gilpin of London, Canada, 
Mrs. Sunderland delivered the charge to the 
congregation. She urged the members to 
give the pastor their sympathy and support, 
and reminded them that they preached half 
the sermon by their presence regularly in 
church Mr. Peter Bertram extended Mr. 
Smith a cordial welcome on behalf of the 
parish. Miss Marie Macartie and Mr. C. W. 
Williams added much to the interest of the 
services by their excellent solos, Prof, C. A. 
MacMillan presiding at the organ. The 
Toronto church was well represented by a 
delegation of ten. After the services the 
congregation adjourned to the church parlors, 
where the ladies served refreshments and a 
pleasant social time was enjoyed. Brief 
speeches were made by the visiting ministers 
and delegates, congratulating minister and 
people upon the happy beginning of their 
work, There is every reason to be hopeful 
concerning the Unitarian cause in this grow- 
ing city of sixty-five thousand people. Mr. 
Smith begins his work with the cause well 
established by the faithful efforts of his pre- 
decessor, Rev. Mr. Preston. He brings his 
own enthusiasm to join with an earnest 
people in the work of gathering the liberal 
people of the city into an effective organiza- 
tion. 


Worcester, Mass—South Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. A. L. Weatherly: 
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In the report of the burning of the mortgage 
of this church the scribe inadvertently said 
that the memorial to Mr. James A. Norcross 
was a gift of his wife. It was an expres- 
sion of gratitude on the part of the church 
which proposed and erected the memorial. 


Our New Doctor. 


We make our obeisance to Dr. Carpenter 
of the third generation, for on Thursday 
week the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 
son of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, grandson of 
Dr Lant Carpenter of Bristol, took~ his 
degree of D.Litt. in the University of Ox- 
ford. It is a quaint ceremony, this confer- 
ring of adegree. The congregation, at which 
the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Merry, rector of 
Lincoln) presided, was held in the Shel- 
donian Theatre at ten o’clock, when “‘J. E. 
Carpenter, Corpus Christi,’ took his place 
among the Masters who were waiting to 
advance their status. There were three 
others first, a ‘“D.D.” first of all, and then 
he was led up to the Vice-Chancellor by the 
Regius Professor of Greek, and the neces- 
sary things said to him in Latin. As part 
of the ceremony, two officials, one on each 
side, make their paces down the floor and 
back again, and after the presentation the 
newly-made Doctor was conducted right out 
of the theatre, and, having there outside 
changed his humbler robe into the gorgeous 
crimson gown of the D.Litt., came in again, 
preceded by the beadle with his silver mace, 
and the Vice-Chancellor, having shaken 
hands, courteously invited him to take 
his place among the Doctors. The degree, 
we may add, is not an honorary degree, 
such as was presented at the Enczenia on the 
previous day to the Chinese ambassador and 
others: it is gained by application to the 
authorities and the presentation of works 
of original scholarship. 

The ceremony was over in good time, and 
Dr. Carpenter was able to come in to the 
lecture-room at Manchester College for the 
Visitor’s Address, not indeed in the crimson, 
which is only for very special and state occa- 
sions, but in the working robe of his new 
dignity, which is black and fittingly em- 
broidered. He at once received the congrat- 
ulations of his students and the assembled 
company of friends in hearty rounds of 
applause, congratulations repeated by the 
president at the subsequent meeting of 
trustees: Thus happily is the succession 
of the Doctors in the Principalship of Man- 
chester College maintained.—The Inquirer. 


A Plea for the Blind. 


At a meeting of the New York State As- 
sociation for Promoting the Interests of 
the Blind, Miss Helen Keller, a vice-presi- 
dent of the association, was expected to be 
present, but was very ill. A letter dictated 
by Miss Keller upon her sick-bed was read 
by Mr. Clemens, who pronounced it a classic, 
and said it deserved a place among the great 
literary productions. It read:— 

“To know what the blind man needs you 
who can see must imagine what it would 
be not to see, and you can imagine it more 
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vividly if you remember that before . your 
journey’s end you may have to go the dark 
way yourself. Try to realize what blind- 
ness means to those whose joyous activity 
is stricken to inaction. 

“It is to live long, long days,—and life is 
made up of days. It is to live immured, 
baffled, impotent, all God’s world shut out. 
It is to sit helpless, defrauded, while your 
spirit strains and tugs at its fetters and 
your shoulders ache for- the burden they 
are denied, the rightful burden of labor. 

“The seeing man goes about his business 
confident and self-dependent. He does his 
share of the work of the world in mine, in 
quarry, in factory, in counting-room, asking 
of others no boon, save the opportunity to 
do a man’s part and to receive the laborer’s 
guerdon. In an instant accident blinds 
him. The day is blotted out. Night en- 
velops all the visible world. The feet 
which once bore him to his task with firm 
and confident stride stumble and halt and 
fear the forward step. He is forced to a 
new habit of idleness, which, like a canker, 
consumes the mind and destroys its bounti- 
ful faculties. Memory confronts him with 
his lighted past. Amid the tangible ruins 
of his life as it promised to be he gropes 
his pitiful way. You have met him on your 
busy thoroughfares with faltering feet and 
outstretched hand, patiently dodging the 
universal dark, holding out for sale his petty 
wares or his cap for your pennies; and this 
was a man with ambitions and capabilities. 

“Tt is because we know that these ambi- 
tions and capabilities .can be fulfilled that 
we are working to improve the condition of 
the adult blind. You cannot bring back 
the sight to the vacant eyes, but you can 
give a helping hand to the sightless along 
the dark pilgrimage. You can teach them 
new skill. For work they once did with the 
aid of their eyes you can substitute work 
that they can do with their hands. They 
ask only opportunity, and opportunity is the 
torch of darkness. They crave no charity, 
no pension, but the satisfaction that comes 
from lucrative toil, and this satisfaction is 
the right of every human being. 

“At your meeting New York will speak its 
word for the blind, and, when New York 
speaks, the world listens. The true mes- 
sage of New York is not the commercial 
ticking of busy telegraphs, but the mightier 
utterances of such gatherings as yours. 
Of late our periodicals have been filled with 
depressing revelations of great social evils. 
Querulous critics have pointed to every 
flaw in our civie structure. We have lis- 
tened long enough to the pessimists. You 
once told me you were a pessimist, Mr. 
Clemens, but great men are usually mis- 
taken about themselves. You are an opti- 
mist. If you were not, you would not 
preside at the meeting. For it is an answer 
to pessimism, It proclaims that the heart 
and the wisdom of a great city are devoted 
to the good of mankind, that in this, the 
busiest city in the world, no cry of distress 
goes up but receives a compassionate and 
generous answer. Rejoice that the cause 
of the blind has been heard in New York, 
for the day after it shall be heard around 
the world,” 
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Educational 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views 
address Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School,of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor. Fits its students for leading places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, $728,999.13 
Surplus over einsurance, 478,022.32 
Losses paid past year, 53,697.94 
Dividends paid past year, 60,630.58 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, #33,100,260.00 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
on 5 years, 40 per cent. on 3 years, and 2o per cent, on all 
others. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
C. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H. FAY, Secretary 
JAMES FP. YOUNG, Asst. Secy. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
ot Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. ‘ 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Secretary; WHenry Pickering, /reasurer ; 
B. Field, Superintendent, 

277 Tremont St., Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


; For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 

GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street Boston 


Rev. C.R. Eliot, 
Parker 
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Pleasantries. 


The wife of a millionaire recently ex- 
pressed her preference for fancy dress par- 
ties to all others. ‘“‘It was at one,’”’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘that I first met my husband. He 
appeared in the garbage of.a monk.” 


One of the most proper newspapers in the 
country gave the other day a report of a 
Sunday-school celebration where pieces were 
recited, among them being one the reporter 
gave as “Sam Dolphin,” by Longfellow.— 
Critic. 


One of Lord Salisbury’s pet anecdotes is 
the story of a barber whom he once patron- 
ized. On passing the shop a few days later, 
he was gratified to observe a placard in the 
window bearing this inscription: ‘‘Hair cut, 
3d: With the same scissors as I cut Lord 
Salisbury’s hair, 6d.” 


A poor old woman, who had been lavish 
where it would have been better to be only 
generous toward a neighbor, looked with 
disapproval at the scant amount of sugar 
which had been sent her in payment for a 
more liberal measure borrowed, and re- 
marked, ‘“‘Doin’ ez you’d be done by is 
sometimes more satisfyin’ than bein’ did 
by, ’cause them that do by you don’t always 
seem. to sense their privileges.””—Youth’s 
Gompanion. 


Sir Henry Hawkins was once presiding 
over a long, tedious, and uninteresting trial, 
and was listening apparently with great at- 
tention to a very long-winded speech from 
a learned counsel. After a while he made 
a pencil memorandum, folded. it, and sent it 
by the usher to the queen’s counsel in ques- 
tion, who, unfolding the paper, found these 
words: ‘‘Patience competition. Gold medal, 
Sir Henry Hawkins. Honorable mention, 
Job.” —Argument. 


This is one of General Miles’s stories. In 
the Confederate Army Longstreet’s corps 
was making a night march. About three 
or four o’clock in the morning, when every 
one was tired and worn out, a Georgia regi- 
ment stopped. A Georgia soldier put his 
rifle up against the tents on the other side 
of where Longstreet was. ‘‘Well,’”’ he said, 
“this is pretty hard,—to fight all day and 
march all night. But I suppose I can do it 
for my country,—for the love of my coun- 
try.”. He. continued: “I can go, hungry. I 
ean fight. If need be, I can die for my 
country, because I love my country. But, 
when this war is over, I’ll be blowed if I’ll 
ever love another country.” 


The following story is told of Mr. Labou- 
chere, father of the first Lord Taunton: 
“As a young man, Labouchere was employed 
in the great mercantile house of Hope. 
When it came time to marry, having dis- 
creetly made his own choice of the lady, he 
applied to Sir Francis Baring for leave to 
pay his addresses to his daughter. Sir 
Francis demurred, as Labouchere, though 
a rising young man, had no fortune, ‘But 
if Hope takes me into partnership?’ said 
Labouchere, ‘Oh, yes, if Hope takes you 
into partnership.’ Labouchere then went 
to Hope, and intimated his wish for this 
arrangement, Hope, in turn, demurred. 
‘But if I marry Baring’s daughter?’ said 
Labouchere. ‘Oh, if you marry Baring’s 
daughter.” This was enough for Labou- 
chere. He concluded his wooing by marry- 
ing Baring’s daughter, whereupon he became 
a partner in Hope’s.’ 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARDs @ 


GOLDSMITHS- 

SILVERSMITHS 

¢ IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks, 


Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Colin 8 others. 
Makers of Electrics Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect v 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St,cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SETS, Jan. 1, 1906 + $40,702,691.55 

traBiLitiEs Monier aededuapieuneless? 36,600,270.95 

$4,102,420.60 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 

Milk Street. 
PP F, STEVENS, President. 
LFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. eee Secretary, 
RNER., Asst, Sects 


~ PIPE & REED 


STEY oe OR 
G Y 2,021 


BOSTON — MAS 


HAY FEVER UNKNOWN 


AT THE 


MOUNT LOOKOFF 


(ELEVATION 1,900 FT.) 


SUGAR HILL, N.H. 


New furnishings, new management, Excellent cui- 
sine, respectful and attentive service. Booklets. 


H. W. T. NORRIS, Manager. 


Vermont 


That’s the place 
fora real vacation 


Hotels everywhere, farm and village homes 
among the Green Hills,.camping spots on Lake 


Champlain’s shores. 
week. 

Three express trains daily between Boston and 
Vermont and Montreal, including New England 
States Limited crack day- time | Booklets. 
Address T. H. Hanley, Central Verniont Ry., 
360 Washington St., Boston. 


Rates from $5 to $10 a 


HURCH 
= CARPETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


(28) [JuLy 26 1906 


wuRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by. 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place, te. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational. 
The Misses Allen gittieasatse 


bess “known educator, 
ALLEN, will reopen their Roe fou He 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gi 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


H * 9 School 
Miss Kimball’s gor Gitis. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 21st 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Illustrated booklet free. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 
ROCK RIDGE at pide = 
For Boys. Location high and d Laborataties. eee 


for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High 
new gymnasium with penne ol. Fits ‘an college, 


oe scnet ane bushes B patented a dce sent 
Hail, ‘Wellesley Hills, Pr at : 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL — 


- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. . 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


“a 


